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a  way  for  llicm;  and  when  they  had  come  up  to  the  throne,  they 
fell  down  before  him  that  sat  thereon  and  worshipped.  And  the 
multitude  again  sent  forth  a  voice,  “like  the  sound  of  a  great 
thunder.”  But  the  voices  I  now  heard  were  not  those  of  melody, 
or  of  joyful  acclamation.  Their  number  indeed  brought  to  my 
mind  the  countless  multitude  of  the  Revelations;  but  their  voices 
gave  no  tuneful  Hosanna  or  I-Ialleluia:  it  was  rather  a  yell  of  ap¬ 
probation  1 

“  The  throne  of  the  idol  was  placed  on  a  stupendous  car, 
about  sixty  feet  in  height,  resting  on  wheels  which  indented  the 
ground  deeply  as  they  turned  slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine. 
Attached  to  it  were  six  cables,  of  the  size  and  length  of  a  ship's 
cable,  by  which  the  people  drew  it  along.  Upon  the  tower  were 
the  priests  and  satellites  of  the  idol,  surrounding  his  throne.  The 
idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  having  a  frightful  visage  painted  black, 
with  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  colour;  his  arms  are  of  gold, 
and  he  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  apparel.  The  other  two  idols  are  of  a 
white  and  yellow  colour.  Five  elephants  preceded  the  three  towers, 
bearing  lofty  flags,  dressed  in  crimson  caparisons,  and  having 
bells  hanging  thereto,  which  sounded  musically  as  they  moved. 

“  I  went  on  in  the  procession,  close  by  the  tower  of  Moloch; 
which,  as  it  was  drawn  with  difficulty, grated  on  its  many  wheels  harsh 
as  thunder:  after  a  few  minutes  it  stopped ;  and  now  the  worship 
of  the  god  began.  A  high  priest  mounted  the  car  in  front  of  the 
idol,  and  pronounced  his  obscene  stanzas  in  the  cars  of  the  people; 
who  responded,  at  intervals,  in  the  same  strain.  “  These  songs," 
said  he,  “  are  the  delight  of  the  god;  his  car  can  only  move  when 
he  is  pleased  with  the  song.”  The  car  moved  on  a  little  wav,  and 
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«  (he  perfectly  just  arc  scaled,  and  conveyed  lo  Paradise."  Chris¬ 
tians  are  said  by  the  apostle  to  be  sealed  by  the  Spirit  until  the 
day  of  redemption;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  the  charge  given  to 
the  destroying  angel  is  illustrated  by  this  oriental  practice.  “Hurt 
not  the  carlh.until  we  have  scaled  the  servants  of  our  God  in  the 
forehead;  and  they  shall  see  his  face,  and  his  name  shall  be  on 
their  foreheads." 

The  principal  temple  at  Chandodc  is  finished  in  a  superior 
style  of  taste  and  elegance  to  any  in  that  part  of  India:  the  cen¬ 
tral  spire  is  light  and  in  good  proportion;  the  interior  of  the  dome 
is  forty  feel  diameter;  the  concave  painted  by  artists  from  Ahme- 
clabad,  on  subjects  in  the  Hindoo  mythology.  They  are  done  in 
distemper,  which  is  very  durable  in  that  climate:  but  the  drawing 
is  bad,  and  the  style  altogether  bard,  incorrect,  and  deficient  in 
the  effect  of  light  and  shade:  a  light  and  dark  shade  seem  indeed 
to  be  all  they  are  acquainted  with:  the  modern  artists  have  no 
idea  of  middle  tints,  or  the  harmony  of  colouring.  The  outline, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  proportion  and  line  of  beauty,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases.  The 
temples  at  Clumdode  abound  with  exterior  sculpture,  inferior  to 
that  aL  the  Gate  of  Diamonds  at  Dhuboy,  and  to  the  figures  at 
Salsetlc  and  Elephanta;  nor  can  they  be  named  with  the  graceful 

During  the  latter  years  of  my  residence  in  India,  I  had  so 
little  intercourse  with  my  own  countrymen,  and  my  lot  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  cast  among  the  brahmins  of  Guzeral,  that  I  naturally  be¬ 
came  interested  in  all  their  concerns  as  far  ascircumstances  admitted. 
At  that  lime  very  few  publications  had  appeared  in  Europe  re- 
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picture,  we  naturally  incur  ibo  rc- 
justly  has  the  poet  said,  “  presume 


It  is  well  known  the  Hindoos  admit  of  no  proselytes  to  their 
religion:  a  man  must  be  born  a  Hindoo,  lie  cannot  become  one. 
The  preceding  letter  confirms  the  liberality  of  their  sentiments  to¬ 
wards  all  other  religious  systems.  It  also  establishes  the  fact,  that 
the  enlightened  brahmins  firmly  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  God¬ 
head  ;  while  at  the  same  lime,  as  just  observed,  polytheism,  on  as 
extended  a  scale  as  ever  entered  into  the  Grecian  mythology,  is 
the  creed  of  the  vulgar;  all  unite  in  the  belief  of  the  metempsy¬ 
chosis,  but  the  ideas  of  the  generality  on  this  subject  are  vague, 
unsatisfactory,  and  ' uninfluencing.  Frequently,  when  arguing 
with  the  brahmins  on  this  favourite  tenet,  I  have  stated,  even  on  a 
supposition  of  its  truth,  that  it  could  have  little  influence  on  a  set 
of  beings  who  retained  no  consciousness  of  a  pre-existent  state, 
whether  virtuous'or  vicious:  they  generally  declined  the  subject, 
by  saying  such'  knowledge  was  imparled  to  a  few  highly-favored 
brahmins,  and  twice-born  men ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  metem¬ 
psychosis  was  to  be  received  by  all  the  various  tribes  of  Hindoos 
as  an  article  of  faith. 

•  The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  is  not  only  of  very  re¬ 
mote  antiquilv,  but  was  widely  spread  among  the  most  civilized 
naLions.  Pythagoras,  who  travelled  into  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and 
India,  on  his  return  to  Greece  confirmed  those  tenets  which  had 
been  previously  introduced  there  by  his  master  Pherecides.  And 
it  appears  that  not  only  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 


menus  as  sel  forth  in  the  brahminieal  code,  were  publicly  taught 
by  Pythagoras,  bill  also  many  of  the  other  moral  and  religious 
tenets  of  the  Hindoos.  Craufurd  says  many  of  the  latter  believe 
tlial  some  souls  are  sent  back  to  the  spot  where  their  bodies  were 
burnt,  there  to  wait  until  the  new  bodies  they  are  destined  to  oc¬ 
cupy  be  ready  for  their  reception.  This  appears  to  correspond 
with  an  opinion  of  Plato;  which,  with  many  other  tenets  of  that 
philosopher,  was  adopted  by  the  early  Christians.  The  institutes 
of  Menu,  enlarging  on  this  subject,  assert  that  the  vital  souls  of 
those  men  who  have  committed  sins  in  the  body,  shall  certainly, 
after  death,  assume  another  body,  composed  of  nerves,  with  five 
sensations,  in  order  to  be  the  more  susceptible  of  torment;  and 
being  intimately  united  with  those  minute  nervous  particles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  distribution,  they  shall  fee),  in  that  new  bodj*,  the 
pangs  inflicted  in  each  by  the  sentence  of  Yama. 

It  was  a  prevailing  idea  with  the  Grecian  and  Roman  philo¬ 
sophers,  and,  as  is  often  mentioned  in  these  memoirs,  it  is  equally 
so  among  the  enlightened  brahmins,  that  the  spirit  of  man  origi¬ 
nally  emanates  from  the  Great  Soul  of  Being,  the  Divine 
Spirit:  and  when,  by  the  inevitable  stroke  of  death,  it  quits  its 
tenement  of  clay,  it  is  again  absorbed  into  the  immensity  of  the 
Deity.  This,  they  taught,  was  to  be  the  final  state  of  the  virtuous, 
while  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  doomed  to  punishments  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  crimes.  Such  were  the  purest  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  both  these  and  their 
moral  system  deserve  our  admiration,  but  how  far  short  do  they 
fall  from  the  faith  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  in  the  Great  Jehovah, 
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esteemed  them:  in  another  point  of  view  I  was  happily  permitted 
to  adopt  the  decision  of  the  venerable  patriarch,  “O  my  soul! 

be  not  thou  united  !”  The  volume  of  Truth  was  my  study;  and 
its  divine-lessons  were  pathetically  enforced  in  the  annual  letters 
of  my  beloved  parents,  and  the  revered  preceptor  of  my  youth. 

lived  more  than  twenty  years  after  my  last  return,  a  bright  example 
ofpielyand  virtue;  until,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  works  to  rewards.  Such  was  the  Reverend  David 
Garrow,  of  Hadley,  a  name  beloved;  a  memory  revered! 

The  gentleman  of  whom  I  have  related  the  preceding  anec¬ 
dote  became  an  eminent  pattern  of  Christianity,  as  a  husband, 
father,  friend,  and  master;  in  a  word  he  walked  worthy  of  his 
high  and  holy  vocation.  His  house  was  the  house  of  prayer,  and 
the  incense  of  praise  arose  morning  and  evening  from  his  assem¬ 
bled  family.  Painfully  could  I  reverse  this  picture;  hope,  deli¬ 
cacy,  inclination,  forbid  me! 

In  a  few  years  it  pleased  that  all-wise  Being,  in  whose  hands 
arc  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  to  afflict  his  approved  servant, 
now  well  prepared  1‘or  the  awful  change,  with  a  long  and  trying 
illness.  Finding  his  last  hour  approach,  and  having  taken  leave  of 
his  wife  and  children,  as  the  concluding  act  of  his  life,  he  wrote 
an  earnest  and  affecting  letter  to  a  friend  who  had  been  bis  chief 
associate  in  the  false  creed  of  philosophy,  but  had  not,  like  him, 
returned  to  that  source  of  truth,  “  the  merchandize  whereof  is 
better  than  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold !  to  that  wis- 
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Ahmood  :  the  former  in  the  rainy  months  is  a  rapid  stream,  con¬ 
fined  within  a  narrow  bed;  the  Jailer  broad  and  gentle.  So  late  in 
the  season  they  were  both  nearly  dry.  The  soil  in  the  Altmood 
pergunna  is  a  rich,  black  mould,  producing  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  and 
a  variety  of  Indian  grain.  The  Altmood  cotton  is  esteemed  the 
best  in  these  fertile  provinces,  and  is  sold  at  the  highest  price  in 
the  Bengal  and  China  markets. 

I  passed  the  night  at  Altmood,  a  small  town  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  district;  it  is  built  on  the  borders  of  a  shady  lake,  and 
belonged  half  to  the  English  and  half  to  a  Gracia  rajah,  between 
whom  the  revenues  of  the  purgunna  were  also  divided.  The  for¬ 
mer  possessed  the  citadel,  a  place  of  little  strength,  and  a  small 
garrison.  A  member  of  the  council  at  Baroche  occasionally  re¬ 
sided  there  to  collect  the  company’s  share  of  the  revenue,  which 
annually  amounted  to  a  lac  of  rupees,  or  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds. 

The  next  morning  I  renewed  my  journey,  and  about  three  miles 
from  Ahmood  reached  the  Dalider,  then  a  small  stream,  but  six 
years  before,  when  Ragobah’s  army  was  encamped  on  its  banks, 
and  I  passed  a  wretched  night  under  the  lee-side  of  an  elephant,  a 
tremendous  torrent.  In  the  rainy  months  the  mountain  floods 
swell  the  small  rivers  of  India  in  a  wonderful  manner,  "Within  a 
few  hours  they  often  rise  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  their  usual 
height,  and  run  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  Nerbudda,  Tap- 
pec,  and  larger  rivers,  generally  gentle  and  pellucid,  are  then  furi¬ 
ous  and  destructive,  sweeping  away  whole  villages  with  their  inha¬ 
bitants  and  cattle;  while  tigers,  and  other  ferocious  animals  from 
the  wilds,  join  the  general  wreck  in  its  passage  to  the  ocean. 


banks,  and  covered  the  adjacent  fields.  One  of  the  company's 
armed  vessels  lately  arrived  from  Bombay  was  lost  in  tiro  river, 
together  with  a  great,  number  oflargc  cotton  boats  and  other  craft, 
richly  laden. 

The  effects  of  this  storui  at  Surat  were  still  more  dreadful ; 
many  ships  foundered  at  the  bar,  or  were  driven  on  shore  ;  the 
banks  oftheTappee  were  covered  with  wrecks,  which  the  violence 
of  the  wind  and  swelling  floods  carried  to  a  great  distance  inland; 
the  river  flowed  into  the  city,  covered  the  surrounding  country,  and 
did  incalculable  damage.  I  will  not  give  the  melancholy  detail 
which  at  the  lime  interested  every  feeling  heart,  though  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  must  not  be  entirely  passed  over.  The  English  being 
at  war  with  the  Mahraltas,  large  detachments  of  their  cavalry  were 
then  in  the  vicinity  of  Surat,  committing  their  usual  depredations. 
About  three  thousand  inhabitants,  to  avoid  their  cruelly,  deserted 
the  villages,  and  took  refuge  on  an  island  in  theTappee,  with  their 
wives,  children,  cattle,  furniture,  looms,  spinning  ivhecls,  and  stock 
of  grain  for  the  rainy  season.  There  they  anticipated  an  asylum 
until  the  selling  in  of  the  monsoon  should  drive  the  Mahraltas  from 
the  country,  and  allow  them  to  return  home.  They  had,  alas!  a 
more  formidable  enemy  to  contend  with ;  on  that  fatal  night  the 
river  entirely  overwhelmed  the  island,  and  carried  off  every  indi¬ 
vidual! 

My  palanquin-bearers  now  found  no.  difficulty  in  fording  the 
stream  of  the  Dahder;  the  last  time  I  crossed  it  was  with  some 
danger,  on  a  raft  placed  over  earthen  pots,  a  contrivance  well 
known  in  modern  Egypt,  where  they  make  a  float  of  earthen  pots 
tied  together,  covered  with.  a.  platform  of  palm  leaves,  which  will 
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bay.  This  implies  that  the  latter  was  at  that  lime  a  place  of  great 
commercial  notoriety.  In  the  year  iGOO  this  wise  monarch  granted 
the  first  charter  to  the  East  India  Company,  by  which  they  became 
the  exclusive  traders  to  the  East  Indies,  with  ^  capital  of  seventy- 
two  thousand  pounds. 

A  very  few  years  after  Queen  Elizabeth’s  embassy,  Cccsar  Frc- 
derickc,  a  merchant  of  Venice,  visited  this  country,  and  in  his 
travels,  which  were  printed  in  London  in  1598,  this  entertaining 
writer  thus  describes  the  trade  of  Cambay:  “  No  great  ships  can 
go  thither  by  reason  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  but  they  carry 
on  the  trade  in  small  barks,  which  can  sail  in  all  parts  of  the  gulph. 
The  principal  city  in  Cambaia  is  called  Amadaur,  or  Ahmadabad; 
it  is  a  very  great  city,  and  very  populous ;  and  for  a  city  of  the 
gentiles  it  is  very  well  made,  and  buiided  with  fair  houses,  and 
large  streets.  Cambay  is  also  a  very  fair  city,  and  if  Iliad  not 
seen  it  I  could  not  have  believed  that  there  should  have  been  such 
a  trade  as  there  is;  for  in  the  time  of  every  new  and  full  moon  the 
small  barks  come  in  and  go  out,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  spices,  with 
silk  of  China,  with  sandal,  with  elephants’  teeth,  velvets  of  Vercini, 
great  quantity  of  pannina,  which  comelh.from  Mecca,  with  chicki- 
nos,  which  be  pieces  of  gold  worth  seven  shillings,  with  money, 
and  with  divers  sorts  of  other  merchandize.  Also  these  barks  lade 
out  an  infinite  quantity  of  cloth  stamped  and  painted,  with  a  great 
deal  of  indigo,  dried  ginger,  and  conserved  myrabolans  dry  and 
candied,  bovaso  in  paste,  great  store  of  sugar,  great  quantity  of 
cotton,  abundance  of  opium,  asafeetida,  puchio,  and  many  other 
sorts  of  drugs;  turbanls  made  in  Diu,  great  stones  like  to  corne¬ 
lians,  granites,  agates,  diaspry,  calccdony,  hematist,  and  some  other 
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kind  of  natural  diamonds.  During  the  lime  I  dwelt'  in  Cambay  X 
saw  many  marvellous  tilings ;  and  in  that  time  tbe  city  was  in 
great  calamity  and  scarceness,  so  that  I  have  seen  the  men  of  the 
country,  who  were  gentiles,  lake  their  children,  their  sons  and  their 
daughters,  and  have  desired  the  Portugals  to  buy  them;  and  I  have 
seen  them  sold  for  eight  or  ten  lorincs  a-piece,  which  may  be  of 
our  money  from  ten  to  thirteen  shillings  sterling" 

Cambay  continued  a  flourishing  commercial  city  long  after  the 
above  period;  the  Mogul' princes  who  then  reigned  encouraged 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade.  It  gradually  declined  dur¬ 
ing  the  convulsions  of  the  empire  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  cruel  and  oppressive  government  of  Mohman  Caun,  the  then 
reigning  nabob,  had  completed  its  ruin..  He  prided  himself  on 
being  an  excellent  Persian  scholar,  but  I  should  suppose  he  had 
never  read  the  Tears  of  IChorassan,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
in  that  language,  from  which  I  have  extracted  a  few  stanzas  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  present  subject,  translated  by  Captain  YY.  Kirkpatrick. 
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barley,  and  abundance  of  inferior  grain;  while  cotton,  indigo,  and 
tobacco,  amply  repay  the  little  trouble  they  occasion  the  farmer, 

Nature  seems  also  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  animal 
tribes  in  Guzeral:  the  oxen  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  India;  they 
are  perfectly  white,  with  black  horns,  a  skin  delicately  soft,  and 
eyes  rivalling  those  of  the  antelope  in  brilliant  lustre.  The  oxen 
reared  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  are  noble  animals, 
superior  in  strength,  size,  and  docility;  some  of  them  travel  with  a 
hackery  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day,  and  arc  yoked  to  the  car¬ 
riages  of  the  wealthy  Hindoos  in  distant  parts  of  India.  I  had  a 
very  fine  pair  of  these  white  oxen,  in  spirit,  size,  and  beauty,  equal 
to  most  I  ever  saw  in  Guzerat;  and  in  sweetness  of  temper  and 
gentleness  of  manners  nearly  approaching  the  elephant  formerly 
described  in  Ragobah’s  campaign.  With  these  animals  I  travelled 
many  thousand  miles  in  the  delightful  province  of  Guzerat.  The 
Ayeen  Akbery  mentions  some  of  these  oxen  valued  at  one  hundred 
gold  mohurs  the  pair,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling;  the  common  price  at  that  period  was  from  ten  to  twenty 
mohurs  a  pair;  while  at  the  same  time  the  usual  price  of  a  good 
cow,  yielding  daily  twenty  quarts  of  milk,  was  only  ten  rupees,  or 
twenty-five  shillings,  in  the  beast-market  at  Delhi.  A  smaller  breed 
of  these  animals  is  employed  in  the  province  in  agriculture,  and 
the  transportation  of  merchandize.  There  is  also  a  variety  of 
inferior  in  size,  strength,  and  value,  reared  in  different  parts  of 
Guzerat  for  the  same  purposes;  these  are  of  all  colours,  and  with 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  species  in  other  parts  of  Hin¬ 
dustan. 


try  through  which  we  were  now  travelling.  If  the  government  of 
Mohtnan  Caun,  nabob  of  Cambay,  was  discouraging  and  oppres- 

when  we  left  his  purgunna  and  entered  the  Mahratla  dominions. 
Whether  the  districts  were  under  the  immediate  government  of 
delegates  from  the  peshwa  at  Poonah,  or  ruled  by  different  branches 
of  the  Guica  war  sovereigns  in  Guzerat,  the  evils  of  despotism  every 
where  prevailed  ;  the  rapacity  of  venal  and  corrupt  zemindars  was 
felt  in  every  village,  and  left  the  wretched  inhabitants  no  choice  of 
masters.  Little  as  the  poor  ryot  of  India  knows  of  a  comfortable 
home,  that  little  is  most  cruelly  infringed  by  rapacious  harpies  of 

The  nearer  we  approached  the  capital  the  more  we  traced  the 


former  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  moguls:  ruined  palaces, 
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genera]  grandeur.  From  the  Jcllougah  we 
of  slops  into  another  spacious  court,  on  the 
was  the  duan  aum,  or  public  hall  of  audit 
the  nobul  khani,  or  music-gallery.  On  a 


nobles  then  approached  with  awe  and  palpitation,  now  sprang 
forth  a  terrified  little  hare!"  . 

This  is  followed  by  an  excellent  description  of  the  Taje  Mahal, 
the  celebrated  mausoleum  at  Agra,  already  mentioned,  which  city 
then  belonging  to  the  Maluatlas,  this  spot  was  appropriated  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  English  embassy. 

“  Oil  approaching  the  famous  city  of  Agra,  or  Akber-abad,  the 
most  melancholy  remains  of  former  grandeur  presented  themselves 
on  all  sides ;  mosques,  palaces,  gardens,  caravansaries,  and  mauso¬ 
leums,  mingled  in  one  general  ruin!  On  entering  the  gate  of  the 
city,  at  which  there  was  no  guard,  I  proceeded  through  the  quar¬ 
ter  called  Momtaeabad,  over  a  chaos  of  desolation  for  about  two 


miles,  to  Taje  Maid,  the  gem  or  diadem  of  the  seraglio,  which  was 
the  place  allotted  by  Mhailajcc  Sindh,  the  Mahratta  chieftain,  for 
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Agra,  17S5. 


!.  M. 


no 


Expense  of  the  mosque,  with  the  pavement,  the  Rupees. 

fountain,  and  spiral  ornaments  ...  . .  8,25,311  7  0 

Tit  c  sepulchre  with  the  four  mecnars,  the  terrace, 
the  pavement  ill  front,  and  the  spiral  orna¬ 
ments  .  51,77,979  7  9 


Tomb  of  Shall  Jehan,  of  marble,  inlaid  with  pre- 


Tomb  of  Mumtazal  Zumani,  of  marble,  inlaid  with 


ns  to  the 

mars  and  dome . . . 

The  Jumaul  klianah,  with  the  terrace,  the  fountain 

and  spiral  ornaments .  8,24,625  ( 

The  lowers,  piazzas,  public  walks,  marble  foun¬ 
tains,  and  large  brass  gates  . .  18,85,032  ( 

The  jilaw  klianeh,  or  court,  with  the  bazars,  reser¬ 
voirs,  warehouses,  wells,  &c . .  74,103  1- 

Wages  of  the  masons  and  other  workmen .  2,63,013  I 

Buildings  in  the  town  of  Mumtazabad .  2,25,581  ( 

The  two  outer  khowar-poorelis .  3S,005  I 

The  chowkundy  of  Sutty  Klianem .  27,078  ; 

The  other  chowkundys,  squares,  and  buildings  near 


Total  amount,  rupees  98,15,426 


Ill 

The  above  sum  of  ninety-eight  lacks,  or  nine  millions  eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  rupees,  is  equal  to  one  million  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Although  the 
price  of  labour  then  was,  and  still  continues  to  be  very  reasonable 
in  India,  yet  the  expense  of  the  marble  and-  precious  stones  was 
immense,  and  in  such  profusion  as  to  make  the  high  colouring  of 
oriental  poetry  no  longer  ideal. 


temple  erected  by  sultan  Makmood— Afghans  conquered  by  the  Mogul 
Tartars— character  qfTinmr-Lung — his  dreadful  cruelty  in  the  mas¬ 
sacre  at  Delhi — his  posterity  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cau- 
tury — declining  state  of  the  empire,  and  usurpation  of  the  nabobs 
— the  cause  of  Akmed-abad  and  Cambay  becoming  independent — 
Ahmcd-abad  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas — nabob  jlies  to  Cambay , 
and  pays  tribute  to  that  power — taken  by  the  English  under  gene¬ 
ral  Goddard — Ayeen  Akbcry — Akber — A  bid  Fazcl — his  sublime 
and  beautiful  preface  to  the  institutes  of  Akber— successors  to  that 
emperor— splendid  taste  of  the  Mogul  princes— the  Dewane-khass , 
a  magnificent  hall  in  the  palace  of  Shah  Allum ,  described — refec¬ 
tions  on  the  Mogul  history. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  imperial  city  of  Ahmedabad  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of 
23  degrees  north,  and  in  72°  37'  east  longitude,  and  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sabermaity,  which  washes  its  western  walls. 
From  being  formerly  one  of  the  largest  capitals  in  the  east,  it  is 
now  only  five  miles  and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  with  irregular  towers  every  fifty  yards,  in  the  usual 
style  of  Indiau  fortifications;  there  are  twelve  principal  gates, 
and  several  smaller  sally-ports. 

Ahmedabad  was  built  in  the  year  1426  A.  D.  by  sultan  Ahtned 
Shah,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town.  The  sultan  being  on 
a  hunting  party  at  a  great  distance  from  Gulburga,  his  usual  place 
of  residence,  was  so  delighted  with  this  spot,  that  he  resolved  to 
build  a  magnificent  city,  and  call  it  after  his  own  name  Ahmed¬ 
abad.  In  its  greatest  splendor,  it  extended,  with  the  suburbs, 
twenty-seven  miles  in  circumference;  Thevenot,  who  visited  it  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  says  it  was  then  seven  leagues:  and  the 
Aycen  Akbery  thus  describes  it;  “  there  are  two  forts,  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  which  is  the  town;  it  formerly  consisted  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pooras,  or  quarters;  but  only  eighty-four  are  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition:  in  these  are  a  thousand  mosques,  each  lmv- 
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by  tatties,  or  screens  of  mailed  grass,  kepi  continually  watered. 
I  therefore  gave  up  my  intention  of  seeing  several  places  within 

visit  to  the  tomb  of  Jonah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris;  “  from 
there  being  no  possibility  of  stirring  abroad  two  hours  after  the 
sun  was  risen,  until  an  hour  after  it  had  sel,  the  walls  being  so 
hot,  that  half  a  foot  from  them  the  heat  was  as  if  it  were  from  a 
hot  iron.” 

Exclusive  of  the  public  aqueducts  for  conveying  water  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  city,  which  with  most  of  the  reservoirs  and  foun¬ 
tains  were  now  in  ruins,  were  many  private  wells  and  gardens,  the 
gift  of  benevolentindividuals;  these  extended  in  alt  directions  from 
the  city  gates;  some  yet  remain,  but  are  mostly  involved  in  the 
general  ruin.  Dr.  Chandler’s  travels  in  Asia  Minor  give  a  pleas¬ 
ing  account  of  these  charitable  donations,  and  an  observation  at 
the  conclusion,  which  I  have  no  doubt  operates  powerfully  on 
the  mind  of  the  donor.  “The  number  of  these  fountains  is 
owing  to  the.  nature  of  the  country  and  the  climate.  The  soil, 
parched  and  thirsty,  demands  moisture  to  aid  vegetation;  and 
a  cloudless  sun,  which  inflames  the  air,  requires  for  the  people 
the  verdure,  shade  and  coolness,  its  agreeable  attendants.  Hence 
they  occur  not  only  in  the  towns  and  villages,  but  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  of  the  beaten  tracks  on 
the  mountains,  Many  of  them  are  the  useful  donations  of  hu¬ 
mane  persons,  while  living,  or  have  been  bequeathed  as  legacies 

rious,  and  seldom  go  away,  after  performing  their  ablutions  or 
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dusi,  from  ihe  abundance  of  (last  in  the  dry  season.  After  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  hot  winds,  before  the  selling  in  of  the  rainy  season, 
it  is  still  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  dusty  places  I  ever  visited. 

cily  was  formerly  a  Hindoo  temple.  The  zealous  Aurungzebe 
converted  it  into  a  musjed;  and  ordered  a  cow  to  be  killed  there, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Hindoos  from  ever  entering  it.  Thevenot 
mentions  the  mausoleum  of  a  cow,  that  was  buried  at  Ahmcdabad, 
covered  by  a  dome  supported  by  six  pillars,  which  I  could  jiot 
find  out.  He  also  describes  a  banian-hospital  similar  to  that  at 
Surat,  where  lie  saw  a  number  of  sick  oxen,  camels,  and  horses, 
and  many  invalids  of  the  feathered  race.  Animals  deemed  in¬ 
curable  were  maintained  there  for  life;  those  that  recovered  were 
sold  to  Hindoos  exclusively.' 

The  former  consequence  of  Ahmedabad  may  be  in  some 
degree  ascertained  from  its  being  one  of  the  four  cities  where  the 
imperial  Akber  permitted  gold  to  be  coined;  the  oilier  three 
allowed  that  distinguished  privilege  were  Agra,  Cabul,  and  the 
capital  of  Bengal;  ten  cities  were  indulged  with  a  royal  mint  for 
silver,  and  in  twenty-eight  they  coined  a  copper  currency.  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  mint,  treasury,  and  many  other  public 
buildings;  but  several  magnificent  ruins  of  the  huimmims,  or 
warm  baths.  Those  of  modern  structure  arc  very  inferior,  but 

bitants.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  oriental  hummums,  in  point 
of  architecture,  accommodation,  and  beauty,  have  been  at  all 
times  insignificant,  when  compared  with  those  sumptuous  edifices 
in  ancient  Rome,  which  now  form  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  her 


Brodera,  Ncriad,  and  Ahmedabad;  where  they  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  three  English  ships  had  arrived  at  Laureebuuder  on 
the  river  Indus.  Thilhcr  Withmglon  proceeded,  travelling  for 
safety  with  a  caravan,  which  was  attacked  by  the  coolies:  the  next 
day  they  met  an  officer  of  the  great  Mogul,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  heads  of  these  coolies,  whom  he  calls  a  nation  of- robbers. 
He  returned,  after  many  disasters,  to  Surat,  by  the  route  of  Cam- 
bay  and  Baroche.  Mr.  Aldworlh  had  also  arrived  there  from 
Ahmedabad,  and  Baroche;  he  had  hired  a  house  at  each  of  those' 
places  on  the  Company’s  account,  and  left  brokers  and  domes¬ 
tics  to  provide  goods,  until  the  factors  from  Surat  should  come  to 
examine  them,  and  settle  the  prices. 

The  Dutch,  and  other  European  merchants,  at  that  . time  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  at  Ahmedabad,  where  the  greatest  variety 
of  the  rich  gold  aud  silver-flowered  silks  and  satins,  called  kim- 
cobs  and  allichars,  were  manufactured,  together  with  silk  and 

very  extensive;  the  best  workmen  in  steel,  gold,  ivory,  enamel, 
and  inlaid  mother  of  pearl,  met  with  great  encouragement;  it  was 
also  celebrated  for  excellent  paper,  and  lackered  ware,  in  cabinets, 
boxes,  and  ornaments.  Few  traces  of  this  commerce  now  remain, 
except  a  lew  small  manufactures  of  chintz  and  kimeobs:  and 
some  of  lackercd-work,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  for 
escriloirs,  boxes  and  palanquins,  only  made  when  they  are  pre¬ 
viously  bespoke.  They  began  and  finished  for  me  an  elegant 
sandal-wood  cscriloir,  lackered  with  black  and  gold,  in  ten  days. 

Paintings  in  water-colours  by  modern  artists  at  Ahmedabad* 
are  in  all  respects  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  portrait  and  minia- 
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served  in  small  glass  bottles.  One  hundred  pounds  of  roses  sel¬ 
dom  yield  more  than  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  this  precious 
essence,  which  it  is  difficult  to  procure  unadulterated;  as  the  dis¬ 
tillers  frequently  put  sandal-wood,  scented-grass,  and  other  oily 
plants  into  the  still,  which  depreciate  the  value  and  debase  the 
fragrance  of  the  rose.  The  genuine  oltar  is  of  different  colours, 
sometimes  green,  frequently  of  a  bright  yellow  like  amber,  and 
often  of  a  reddish  hue;  the  rose  water  which  remains  is  generally 
very  good.  There  may  be  other  methods  of  extracting  this  first  of 
all  perfumes,  in  different  countries. 

About  a  mile  from  Shah-bhaug,  is  a  large  well,  or  rather  a 
noble  reservoir,  constructed  by  a  nurse  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Gu- 
zeral,  and  still  called  the  “  Nurse’s  well.”  A  grand  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  water,  through  double  rows  of  pillars  and  pilasters, 
elegantly  finished,  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  reser¬ 
voir  is  all  of  hewn  stone,  surrounded  by  galleries,  ascended  by 
circular  steps  and  a  dome  supported  by  light  columns  over  each ; 
these  galleries  communicate  with  the  principal  stairs,  and  add  to  the 
general  magnificence.  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  were 
expended  on  this  munificent  work;  which  some  attribute  to  the 
nurse,  and  others  to  a  rich  dancing-girl,  who  erected  it  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  one  of  her  ancle-jewels;  the  other  she  is  reported  to  have 
thrown  into  the  water,  to  reward  the  search  of  the  diver;  from 
that  deep  abyss  it  has  never  been  recovered.  This  ridiculous 
anecdote  appears  very  inconsistent  with  the  good  sense  and  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  female,  who  not  only  dug  this  beautiful  reservoir, 
but  also  founded  a  handsome  mosque  near  if,  where  her  body  is 
deposited  under  a  costly  tomb. 
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self:  nine  months  after  be  was  born  in  the  character  of  Akber; 
who,  as  soon  as  lie  ascended  the  ihrone,  went  to  Allahabad,  and 
easily  found  the  spot  where  the  brass  plate  was  buried.  Thus  the 
Hindoos  claim  Mahomed  and  Akber  as  their  own ;  exactly  like 
the  Persians  of  old,  who  insisted  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  the 
son  of  one  of  their  kings;  so  that,  after  all,  they  were  forced  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  their  countrymen  only. 

name  of  Jehangire;  this  emperor  appointed  his  son  sultan  Currain 
to  be  viceroy  of  Guzerat,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Shah* 
Jehan,  “  king  of  the  world,”  which  he  retained  after  he  became 
emperor,  in  1628.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Jehangire,  in  1615, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Mogul  court, 
by  James  the  First,  king  of  England.  About  that  time  the  soubah 
of  Guzerat  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition;  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  Mogul  writers,  Ahmedabad  then  contained  near  three 
millions  of  inhabitants;  I  should  imagine  one  third  of  the  number 
to  be  nearer  the  truth.  When  I  was  there  they  were  reduced  to 
three  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  two  parts  were  Mahomedans, 
and.  the  rest  Hindoos. 

During  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  his  sons,  Movad  and  Aumng- 
zebe,  successively  enjoyed  the  soubahship  of  Guzerat,  and  kept 
a  splendid  court  at  Ahmedabad,  which  they  greatly  improved, 
and  there  fostered  all  the  arts  of  peace.  The  Mogul  emperors 
from  Akber  to  Aurungzebc,  who'  died  in  1707,  although  fond  of 
foreign  conquests,  and  of  humbling  other  princes,  in  their  own 
dominions  encouraged  agriculture  and  commerce,  patronized  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  distributed  impartial  justice,  to  the  best  of 
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that  the  latter  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  slavish  mind* 
of  Asiatics ;  who  are  strangers  to  lire  noble  sentiments  which  ani¬ 
mate  free-born  souls,  which  impelled  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Rome  to  their  magnanimous  exertions;  and  which,  in  sub¬ 
sequent  times,  in  our  own  country,  have  inspired  a  Hampden, 
and  a  Russel,  and  will  still  continue  to  inspire  every  real  patriot 
in  his  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  British  freedom  1 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
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nucil  our  journey  to  Dolcah,  a  large  t< 

Ahmedabad,  where  the  offer  o 
charming  garden,  fountains,  and  groves  of  fruit-trees,  templed  us 


Dolcah,  a  cusbah  or  town,  inhabited  by  landholders  on  military 
tenure,  is  four  miles  in  circuit,  not  fortified,  but  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall;  the  gates  arc  strong,  and  the  town  furnishes  twenty 
thousand  Cusbattees,  who  form  a  sort  of  equestrian  militia;  many 
of  them  are  warlike,  of  good  family,  and  men  of  properly.  Dol¬ 
cah  is  celebrated  for  several  spacious  tanks  lined  with  stone:  one 
of  them  is  adorned  with  an  island  and  bridge  like  that  at  Kokarea. 
Near  these  lakes  arc  several  ruined  palaces,  mosques,  and  tombs, 
once  splendid  and  beautiful.  The  surrounding  country  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  large  enclosures,  planted  with  mango,  tamarind,  and  kir- 
jiev  trees.  In  times  of-  tranquillity  the  Dolcah  purgunna  yields  a 
revenue  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees,  but  the  Coolies  and  Collies  already 
mentioned  were  then  so  very  troublesome,  that  cultivation  only 
flourished  near  the  towns;  the  distant  plains  were  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  forest  overrun  with  a  variety  of  game.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Dolcah  assured  us  that  their  fanners  and  ploughmen 
were  attended  by  warriors  to  keep  off  the  banditti ;  and  near  every 
village  we  found  cenlinels  stationed  on  the  highest  trees  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach.  As  soon  as  a  watchman  discovers  a 
troop  of  Coltics  he  blows  a  horn,  or  makes  a  loud  cry,  which  is 
perfectly  understood  both  by  the  peasants  and  cattle;  this  is  re¬ 
pealed  by  other  cenlinels,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  country 
is  alarmed;  swains,  flocks,  and  herds  hastily  retreat  to  the  vil¬ 
lages,  always  surrounded  by  mud  walls  or  strong  milk-bush  hedges, 
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sort  of  cotton  sackcloth,  to  keep  them  cool;  while  the  palaces  in 
cities  ore  built  of  strong  masonry,  and  ornamented  at  great  expense; 
and  palaces,  villas,  and  mosques,  are  often  named  after  their  prin¬ 
cipal  embellishments:  thus  at  Barochc  and  Ahmedabad  arc  the 
Ivory  and  Silver  Mosques;  the  Fountain  of  Pleasure,  the  Garden  of 
Delight,  and  many  similar  appellations  distinguish  the  villas  of  the 
moguls.  In  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  we  read  in  the  prophet 
Amos:  “  I  will  smite  the  winter-house  with  the  summer-house,  and 
the  houses  of  ivory  shall  perish,  and  the  great  houses  shall  have  an. 


In  the  Ayeen  Akbery  we  read  of  a  house  in  the  cityofCuttek 
which  consisted  of  nine  stories;  the  first  for  the  elephants,  camels, 
and  horses;  the  second  for  the  artillery  and  military  stores,  on 
■which  were  also  quarters  for  the  guards  and  other  attendants; 
the  third  story  was  occupied  by  the  porters,  and  watchmen;  the 
fourth  was  appropriated  for  the  several  artificers;  the  kitchens 
made  the  fifth  range;  the  sixth  contained  the  rajah's  public  apart¬ 
ments;  the  seventh  was  for  the  transaction  of  private  business;  in 

ing  apartments  This  palace  was  built  by  rajah  Mucund  Deo, 
and  contiguous  to  it  stood  a  very  ancient  Hindoo  temple. 

At  Surat  I  mentioned  one  of  the  nabob’s  gardens,'  which  he 
called  Alla  Bauhg,  or  the  “  Garden  of  God  but  his  subjects,  who 
had  been  grievously  oppressed  to  procure  bis  highness  this  beauti¬ 
ful  retreat,  named  it  Zulam  Bauhg,  “  the  Garden  of  Oppression.” 
I  fear  that  appellation  would  be  applicable  to  most  of  the  palaces 
belonging  to  the  Cambay  nabob,  who  ruled  his  people  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  and  was  guilty  of  the  most  cruel  exactions. 


If  he  bid 
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oppression  continued  unbroken  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
I  believe  a  true  observation,  that  no  masters  arc  more  tyrannical 
than  those  who  have  been  slaves  themselves;  few  servants  in  a  free 
country  prefer  living  with  a. master  or  mistress  who  had  themselves 
been  in  a  slate  of  servitude.  Among  the  oppressions  complained 
of  by  Nehemiah,  under  the  government  of  Artaxerxes,  he  says 
that  not  only  the  governors  but  even  their  servants  bare  rule  over 
the  people,  and  made  cruel  exactions.  Thus  it  is  at  this  day 
throughout  India;  it  extends  from  the  savage  punishment  which 

prince  ofScindy,  down  to  the  village  patell,  who  does  not  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  payment  of  the  sum  extorted  from  him  by  the  op-. 

As  to  slavery  literally  so  called,  in  Asia  it  is  of  various  kinds. 
The  female  slaves  brought  to  the  Indian  courts  from  Georgia  and 
Circassia,  are  in  very  high  estimation.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
reputed  beauties,  and  others  from  Armenia  or  the  northern  parts 
of  Persia:  they  were  generally  fair,  with  dark  eyes  and  clear  com¬ 
plexions;  in  youth  possessing  that  rich  style  of  beauty  so  much 
admired  in  Persian  and  Arabian  tales.  The  male  slaves  generally 
preferred  by  the  Persians  and  Moguls  in  India  are  brought  from 
Abyssinia  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

In  the  northern  provinces  it  is  not  so  common  to  have  slaves  in 
Hindoo  families  as  in  the  Mysore  and  Malabar  dominions;  there 
they  are  very  much  employed,  especially  in  cultivation.  I  believe 
most  of  the  tribes  of  Poolcahs  and  Pariars  in  Malabar  are  consi¬ 
dered  as  slaves.  Dr.  Buchanan  observes,  that  in  Ma!ayala,in  the 
south  ofMalabar,  the  usual  price  of  a  young  man  and  his  wife  is 
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villas  were  entirely  neglected.  The  principal  building  at  Dil- 

den  near  a  lake,  containing  the  zenana  and  private  apartments, 
where  no  strangers  intruded;  at  the  south  end  of  the  upper  garden 
is  another  pavilion  with  a  flat  roof,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
over  the  gulph  of  Cambay,  on  which  the  nabob  generally  enter- 

walks  and  shrubberies;  choice  trees  and  shrubs  border  a  narrow 
canal  between  the  pavilions,  adorned  with  a  number  of  small  foun¬ 
tains;  the  centre  of  the  canal  expands  round  an  octagon  marble 
temple  of  a  singular  construction;  each  perforated  column  con¬ 
tains  a  leaden  pipe,  which  conveys  water  to  the  roof  of  the  temple, 
where  from  eight  fountains  round  the  dome  it  falls  over  the  project¬ 
ing  architrave  on  screens  of  sweet-scented  khusa-grass,  and  gently 
trickling  through  the  malted  verdure  renders  the  internal  atmo¬ 
sphere  delightful.  Imagination  can  hardly  form  a  more  luxurious 
regale  in  the  torrid  zone  than  to  repose  in  a  temple  of  fountains, 
lulled  by  the  notes  of  bulbuls  in  the  surrounding  groves. 

This  retreat  affords  a  charming  alleviation  to  the  heat  of  a  tro¬ 
pical  day.  The  evening,  as  already  mentioned,  has  its  peculiar 
delights.  The  rays  of  Cynthia  give  a  softened  beauty  to  the  gar¬ 
dens;  the  shrubs  and  flowers  emit  a  double  perfume,  and  the  lordly 
champach  fills  the  air  with  fragrance.  Then,  or  rather  at  early 

the  love-sick  Rhadu,  elegantly  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones: 
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ottar  of  roses;  and,  agreeably  lo  the  custom  of  Asiatic  princes, 
presented  lo  each  betel,  shawls,  and  kincobs. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  the  dancing-girls’ 
songs,  but  as  they  were  superior  lo  any  I  had  heard  before,  1  at¬ 
tempted  an  imitation  from  the  communication  of  a  friend,  who 
understood  the  language,  and  had  been  accustomed  lo  these  enter¬ 
tainments.  Were  I  favoured  by  the  muse  of  Hafiz,  I  would  not 
introduce  them  in  humble  prose. 


A  FEMALE  APPELLATION  SIGNIFYING  SPLENDOK. 

When,  oh  my  beloved!  wilt  thou  return  ?  delight  of  my  heart, 
and  treasure  of  my  soul,  oh!  when  wilt  thou  appear  to  bless  thy 
Roxana?  In  vain  do  I  wail  thy  approach;  thou  comest  not  to 
thy  love:  mine  eyelids  are  weary  in  watching  thy  footsteps.  The 
sofa  of  my  beloved  is  decked  with  garlands  of  mogrees,  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  a  canopy  ofjessamin.  I  have  strewed  it  with  the  sweet 
dust  of  Kenrah,  and  perfumed  it  wifli  ottar  of  roses:  I  am  scented 
with  the  oils  of  lahore,  and  tinged  with  the  blossoms  ofhinna; 
haste  then,  my  beloved,  to  thine  handmaid,  gladden  her  heart  by 
thy  presence! 


Abdallah  !  lamp  of  my  life  and  possessor  of  my  heart;  my  first, 
my  only  love!  In  vain  do  I  call  upon  thee,  thou  art  afar  off;  thou 
hcarcst  not  the  voice  of  thy  Selima,  once  the  most  favoured  of  thy' 

Abdallah!  my  king!  my  love!  thou  hast  decked  me  with  dia- 
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ITaroun  al  Raschced,  a  conspicuous  character  in  the  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainment:  “  Kossai  one  day  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment  of  Al  Mamon,  to  read  one  of  his  lectures ; 

a  distich  upon  a  leaf  of  myrtle;  the  sense  of  which  was,  There  is  a 

destined  for  the  enjoyment  of  friends,  wine,  roses,  and  myrtle. 
ICessai  having  read  this  distich,  answered  it  upon  the  back  of  the 

If  you  had  understood  the  excellence  of  knowledge,  you  would 
have  preferred  the  pleasure  that  gives,  to  what  you  aL  present  en¬ 
joy  in  company;  and  if  you  knew  who  it  is  that  is  at  your  door, 
you  would  immediately  rise,  and  come  and  prostrate  yourself  on 
the  ground,  praising  and  thanking  God  for  the  favour  he  had  be¬ 
stowed  upon  you.  Al  Mamon  had  no  sooner  heard  these  verses 
than  he  quitted  his  company,  and  came  to  his  preceptor.” 

How  happily  does  this  anecdote  illustrate  that  passage  in  the 
“  Wisdom  of  Solomon,”  where  the  folly  of  inconsiderate  youth  is 
thus  represented:  “  Come  on  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  tilings 
that  are  present;  let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  oint¬ 
ments;  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us:  let  us  crown 
ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  be  withered.” 

Similar  sentiments  prevail  in  most  oriental  writings,  ancient  and 
modern:  the  Greek  poets  were  equally  fond  of  them.  I  shall  not 
introduce  the  productions  of  this  evening,  composed  from  present 
objects,  not  so  generally  interesting  as  the  following  lines,  which  I 
have  selected  from  two  celebrated  Persian  poets,  as  a  more  com¬ 
plete  specimen  of  the  elegant  recreation  I  allude  to. 


I  shall  al  present  conclude  the  subject  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  late  carl  of  Clinrlemont :  this  illustrious  nobleman  preserved  a 
lasting  friendship  with  Hume,  without  the  slightest  deviation  from 
those  religious  principles  which  he  had  the  happiness  early  to 

“  The  celebrated  David  Hume,  whose  character  is  so  deserv- 
edly  high  in  the  literary  world,  was  secretary  to  the  British  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  his  Sardinian  majesty,  when  I  was  at  the  academy  at 
Turin  in  1749-  He  had  then  lately  published  those  philosophical 
essays  which  have  done  so  much  mischief  to  mankind,  by  contri¬ 
buting  to  loosen  the  sacred  bonds  by  which  alone  man  can  be 
restrained  from  rushing  to  his  own  destruction;  and  which  are  so 
intimately  necessary  to  our  nature,  that  a  propensity  to  be  bound 
by  them  was  apparently  instilled  into  the  human  mind  by  the  all¬ 
wise  Creator,  as  a  balance  against  those  passions,  which,  though 
perhaps  necessary  as  incitements  to  activity,  must,  without  such 
control,  inevitably  have  hurried  us  to  our  ruin.  The  world,  how¬ 
ever,  unconscious  of  its  danger,  greedily  swallowed  the  bait.  The 
essays  were  received  with  applause,  read  with  delight,  and  their 
admired  author  was  already,  by  public  opinion,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  dangerous  school  of  sceptic  philosophy/’ 

From  this  digression  I  return  to  the  oriental  entertainments, 
which,  if  properly  attended  to,  illustrate  many  passages  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  volume,  not  generally  understood  in  Europe.  The  profusion 
at  these  feasts  is  very  great.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  Benjamin,  as 

tity  of  food  set  before  him  that  was  allotted  to  his  brethren,  and 
more  changes  of  raiment ;  so  it  is  at  this  day,  in  the  quality  as  well 
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siiy,”  to  whom  his  discourses,  under  the  Divine  benediction,  had 
brought  peace,  comfort,  and  joy  ! 

I  have  been  requested  by  valuable  friends  not  to  suppress 
those  quotations  of  scripture,  first  written  in  foreign  lands  and 
distant  shores;  and  which  they  are  pleased  lo  think  may  now  be 


I  shall  take  leave  of  Cambay,  and  the  various  entertainments 
I  met  with  on  my  journey  to  Ahmedabad,  with  an  extract  from 
a  Persian  story,  by  Feridd’eddin  Altar,  inserted  in  the  oriental 
collections,  describing  a  magnificent  banquet,  which  must  cer¬ 
tainly  include  every  tiring  that  can  enter  the  warmest  imagi- 

“  The  painted,  representation  of  Persian  feasts,  which  are  to 
he  found  in  some  of  their  manuscripts,  agrees  with  this  poetical 

ceives  either  from  the  hand  of  his  princess,  or  of  the  young  cup- 

during  the  hours  of  nocturnal  coolness,  on  the  flowery  bank  of  a 
refreshing  stream;  where  a  thousand  nightingales  in  the  border¬ 
ing  rose-trees,  join  their  voices  to  the  melody  of  the  chenk  and 


surprised  to  receive  from  the  soubahdar  a  present  of  Cabbages, 
lettuce,  celery,  and  oilier  productions  of  an  European  garden.  In 
the  evening  the  soubahdar  paid  ns  a  visit;  he  appeared  to  be  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  rather  below  the  middle  stature;  his  counte¬ 
nance  bespoke  intelligence  and  his  manners  were  pleasing.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  occasion,  on  account  of  some  bodily  infirmity,  to  repair  to 
the  English  station  at  Kanhpoor  for  medical  assistance,  he  had 
contracted  a  relish  for  European  manners  and  customs.  He  had 
discernment  enough  to  perceive  our  superiority  in  arls  and  science 
over  his  countrymen,  and  possessing  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry  and 
an  exemption  from  national  prejudices,  -which  is  very  uncommon 
among  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  lie  .  was  desirous  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  our  improvements.  Next  morning  when  we  returned 
his  visit,  he  received  us  in  an  upper  room  of  the  castle,  which, 

tables  in  the  European  manner.  He  shewed  us  several  English 
books,  among  which  was  the  second  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Brilannica.  Of  this  he  had  got  all  the  plates  neatly  copied  by 
artists  of  his  own.  To  get  at  the  stores  of  •  science  which  these 
volumes  contain,  he  had  even  at  that  advanced  period  of  life 
formed  the  project  of  studying  the  English  language.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  great  anxiety  to  procure  a  teacher,  or  any  book  that  could 
facilitate  his. pursuit,  and  was  highly  gratified  by  Lieutenant  Mac- 
pherson  presenting  him  a  copy  of  Gilchrist's  dictionary.  He  en¬ 
tertained  us  with  several  tunes  on  a  hand-organ  which  he  had  got 
•at  Kanhpoor,  and  exhibited  an  electrical  machine  constructed  by 
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those  distant  Tealms,  where  at  least  sijty  millions  of  civilised, 
industrious,  and  peaceable  people,  look  up  to  British  energy  and 
public  virtue  for  a  preservation  of  tranquillity  and  happiaess. 
Much  has  been  done  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  effect  this  glofir 
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have  existed  in  their  golden  age,  that  age  is  long  past ;  like  other 
eras  of  the  same  description  it  exists  only  in  poetical  fictions  and 
fabulous  legends:  or,  if  there  is  truth  in  those  ancient  Hindoo 
annals,  the  cruelties  of  mahomedan  invaders  have  obliterated  it 
in  seas  of  blood,  flowing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  many 
■centuries.  Since  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  and  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  peaceful  Hindoos  have  been  little 
beneflted  by- the  usurpations  of  Hyder  Ally,  or  any  of  the  petty 
despots  called  nabobs;  nor  are  they  rendered  happier  by  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Mahrattas,  who,  at  least,  equal  the  mahomedans  in 
rapacity  and  cruelty.  Under  all,  the  system  of  oppression  has 
been  invariably  adopted.  Let  British  India  boast  of  a  mild,  free, 
uniform,  and  stable  government;  let  its  delegated  rulers  shew  by 

selves  actuated  by  the  religion,  morality,  and  policy  which  they 
wish  to  enforce — a  religion  of  love  and  mercy,  of  inward  purity 
and  heartfelt  delight;  a  religion,  which  having  little  to  do  with 

duct.  With  such  examples  and  such  an  influence,  under  the  bless- 

terity  will  behold  a  wonderful  change.  They  will  see  that  the 
Hindoos  are  not  so  rivelted  to  the  prejudices  of  caste  and  super- 

protection,  and  peace.  Let  a  wise  administration  remove  igno¬ 
rance  and  vice,  and  individual  example  exhibit  the  perfection  of 
British  virtue  and  Christian  piety,  and  they  will  “see  the  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  be  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom 
aat|ieroge;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  thee;  the 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


The  emigrations  from  the  Brodera  purgunna,  occasioned  by 
Putty  Sihng’s  oppressive  government,  added  so  much  to  the  pros* 
perily  of  the  Dhuboy  districts,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fair  season,  after  the  most  seasonable  rains  in  1782, 
I  found  their  population,  and  consequently  the  cultivation 
and  revenue  much  increased.  They  would  have  been  still 
more  flourishing,  had  not  the  cruel  depredations  of  the  Bhcels 
and  Gracias  prevented  the  distant  villages  from  sharing  the  tran¬ 
quillity  enjoyed  by  those  situated  nearer  the  protection  of  the 
capital.  I  have  occasionally  mentioned  both  these  banditti;  the 
former  were  wild  mountaineers,  under  no  regular  government, 
and  almost  in  a  savage  slate;  the  latter,  in  considerable  numbers, 
were  arranged  according  to  their  religion  and  caste,  under  a  variety 
of  petty  sovereigns,  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  who  were  dig¬ 
nified  by  the  titles  of  rajah,  ranah,  and  other  royal  appellations; 
and  had  their  viziers,  officers  of  state,  and  usual  appointments  in 
an  oriental  durbar,  blended  with  a  meanness  and  rapacity,  difficult 
In  this  instance  I  allude  to  the  rajahs  and  ranahs  of 
wa,  Vazeria,  and  Veloria,  contiguous  to  the  Dhuboy  pur- 


gunnas.  There  were  Gracia  chieftains  at  Almiood  and  other  places 
in  Guzerat  of  a  more  respectable  character. 

These  Gracias  style  themselves  the  aborigines  of  the  country; 
alleging  that  many  ages  ago  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Hindoos 
possessed  themselves  of  their  property,  and  drove  them  to  the 
eastern  hills;  under  this  plea,  they  rush  down,  armed,  in  large 
bodies  of  horse  and  fool,  upon  the  defenceless  villages,  and  make 
heavy  demands  upon  the  inhabitants;  which,  if  not  complied 
with,  subjects  them  to  the  most  atrocious  cruelty'and  depreda¬ 
tion.  The  marauders  leave  a  written  menace,  or  deliver  a  threat 
to  the  patch  of  the  village,  and  probably  on  the  following  night 
come  down  with  considerable  force  to  burn  the  houses,  drive  off 
the  cattle,  and  destroy  the  harvest.  They  sometimes  murder  men 
women,  and  children,  without  the  least  provocation.  Dr.  Francis 
Buchanan,  describing  the  banditti  in  Canara,  justly  observes,  that 
pestilence,  or  beasts  of  prey,  are  gentle  in  comparison  with  Hindoo 
robbers;  who,  in  order  to  discover  concealed  property,  put  to  the 
torture  all  those  who  fall  into  their  hands. 

During  the  Hindoo  and  Mogul  governments  at  Dhuboy,  de¬ 
tachments  of  armed  cavalry  patrolled  the  country,  and  protected 
the  inhabitants;  if  the  cruel  Bheels  and  merciless  Gracias  did  not 
retire  on  their  approach,  they  cut  them  down,  or  destroyed  them 
as  so  many  wild  beasts.  On  my  appointment  to  Dhuboy,  willing 
to  give  the  Gracias  a  better  opinion  of  British  administration,  and 
to  impress  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  our  justice  and  moderation, 
I  wrote  letters  to  the  different  chieftains,  desiring  them  to  send 
proper  persons  to  state  their  claims,  in  the  cutcherec  (or  revenue- 


arc  known  of  bards  who  have  given  the  example,  as  well  as  the 
precept,  of  devoting  themselves  for  their  king,  by  leading  into  the 
thickest  of  the  battle. 

“  At  the  nuptials  (says  the  legend)  of  Siva  (the  destructive 
member  of  the  Indian  triad)  with  Parvali,  the  deity  discovered 
that  the  pleasures  of  the  festival  were  imcomplelc,  and  instantly 
created  poets,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  his  exploits  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  gods:  they  continued  afterwards  to  reside  at  bis 
court  or  paradise  of  Kylasum:  and  being  one  day  desired  by  Par- 
vati  to  sing  her  praises,  submissively  excused  themselves,  by  re¬ 
minding  her  of  the  exclusive  object  of  their  creation,  namely, 
“to  chant  the  praise  of  heroes.”  Parvati,  enraged  at  their  unr 
courteous  refusal,  pronounced  on  them  the  curse  of  perpetual 
poverty;  and  the  bards  remonstrating  with  Sha  against  (his  un¬ 
merited  fate,  were  informed  that  nothing  human  could  evade  the 
wrath  of  Parvati.  That  although  he  could  not  cancel,  he  would 
alleviate  the  curse;  that  they  should  accordingly  be  permitted  to 
visit  the  terrestrial  world  ;  where,  although  sometimes  riches  and 
plenty,  and  always  approbation,  would  be  showered  over  them 
by  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  the  former  of  these  gifts  should 
never  remain  with  them:  and  that  poets,  according  to  the  decree 
of  Parvati,  should  be  ever  poor.  The  alleged  prediction  contri- 


ludcd  to. 

A  young  gentleman,  when  collector  in  one  of  the  Company’s 
districts  in  Guzcrat,  separated  from  all  European  society,  formed 
a  temporary  connection  with  an  amiable  Hindoo  girl;  for  this 
step  no  justification  is  offered,  though  the  most  rigidly  virtuous 
would,  perhaps,  make  some  allowance  for  influence  of  climate 
and  custom,  a  total  seclusion  from  European  refinement  and 
elegant  society ;  and  the  impossibility,  thus  situated,  of  forming 
an  honourable  union  with  one  of  his  fair  countrywomen.  In  a 
Christian  country,  where  every  man,  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
cottager,  may  wed  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  where  indivi¬ 
dual  example  influences  the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  a  deviation 
from  moral  rectitude  admits  not  of  this  extenuation;  but  when 
seduction  or  adultery  aggravate  the  crime,  the  evil  strikes  deep  at 
moral  and  religious  principle,  and  destroys  domestic  comfort. 

The  example  of  this  young  Englishman  could  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  among  a  people  who  neither  professed  the  religion,  nor  prac¬ 
tised  the  manners  of  Europe.  IJ  is  attachment  to  Zcida  was  con- 


liml  she  entered  the  durbar  by  a  private  door  in  the  garden. 
Three  years  had  passed  in  this  manucr,  when  one  evening  the 
lovely  girl,  her  eyes  suffused  in  tears,  informed  her  protector  that 
knowing  he  would  shortly  return  to  Europe,  a  cavalry  officer  of 
a  good  family  in  her  own  caste,  had  offered  to  marry  her;  a  pro¬ 
posal  she  never  would  have  listened  to,  had  he  remained  in  India; 
but  under  the  idea  of  losing  him,'  she  requested  his  counsel  on  a 
scheme  so  important  to  her  happiness.  Her  friend,  delighted  with 
this  honourable  establishment,  readily  consented,  and  the  marriage 
took  place.  Zeida  lived  with  her  husband  in  a  remote  part  of 
thb  city;  from  prudential  reasons  all  former  intercourse  ceased; 
and  from  the  different  modes  of  life  between  Europeans  and 
Asiatics,  nothing  was  heard  of  Zeida  for  many  months. 

In  the  warm  nights  preceding  the  rainy  season,  the  youth 
generally  slept  upon  a  sofa,  placed  under  a  gauze  musquito- 
curtain,  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  durbar;  to  which  there  was  one 
ascent  from  the  interior,  and  another  by  an  outer  flight  of  steps 
from  the  garden.  "While  reposing  there  on  one  of  those  delightful, 
moon-light  nights  known  only  between  the  tropics,  and  apparently 
in  a  dream,  he  thought  something  gently  pressed  his  heart,  and 
caused  a  peculiar  glow,  accompanied  by  a  spicy  odour,  which 
impregnated  the  atmosphere ;  under  this  sensation  he  awoke,  and 
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cypress  is  confounded  al  the  grace  and  majesty  of  her  stature. 
The  Persian  poet  ascends  into  the  clouds  of  fiction,- and  seeks 
among  the  aerial  race  of  Pcrics,  some  resemblance  to  his  beloved; 
but  seldom  contented  in  this  intermediate  state,  he  exalts  himself 
among  the  stars,  the  moon  and  the  sun;  and  his  aspiring  imagi¬ 
nation  would  soar,  no  doubt,  even  above  these.  Seeking  objects 
of  comparison,  could  imagination  conceive  any  more  beautiful, 

Zeida  was  not  a  dull  pupil  in  this  school ;  she  felt  that  life 
without  love  is  of  little  value,  as  poignantly  as  Khosroo,  Hafiz,  or 
any  of  the  Persian  poets.  The  sentiments,  so  much  extolled  in 
the  Yvsef  Zelekha  of  Jami,  only  express  those,  which,  in  unstudied 
language,  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Zeida  at  this  affecting  interview. 

"  Enrapl  Zelekha,  all  her  sou!  on  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


these  reptiles ;  sufficient  still  remain  to  cause  anxiety  in  a  sojourner 
before  his  slumbering  siesta,  or  nightly  repose ;  yet  it  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  how  few  accidents  happen  from  venomous  creatures  in  India, 
where  the  natives  in  travelling  are  accustomed  only  to  spread  a 
mat,  or  cotton  carpet,  on  the  earth  when  they  sleep.  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  mentioned  circumstances  irrcconcileablc  to  Europeans, 
constantly  occurring  among  the  Hindoos.  I  insert  another  anec¬ 
dote  respecting  the  bile  of  a  serpent,  and  the  consequences  which 
took  place  at  Baroche  the  year  before  I  made  this  excursions  I 
'shall  only  affirm  that  my  relation  is  an  unembellished  matter  of 

At  Barochc  I  was  intimate  with  a  Banian  named  Lullabhy,  the 
richest  man  in  the  city,  and  of  great  influence  in  the  purgunna. 
I-Je  was  universally  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  the  bite 
of  venomous  serpents,  by  a  knowledge  peculiar  to  himself,  which 
he  never  imparted  to  another.  By  this  art  he  certainly  recovered 
many  natives  from  a  desperate  stale,  after  being  wounded  by  the 
cobra-di-capello,  and  the  scarlet  snake  of  Cubbeer-Burr,  without 
touching  the  patient  or  prescribing  any  thing  inwardty.  The 
talent  of  Lullabhy  seemed  to  have  no  affinity  with  ,  that  of  the 
ancient  Psylli,  or  the  modern  snake-charmers,  but  probably  was 
not  unlike  the  science  professed  by  Mesmer  or  Dr.  de  Maiuoduc; 
be  that  as  it  may,  his  fame  for  effecting  these  cures  was  every 
where  established.  Mr.  Perron,  then  second  in  council,  and  some 
oilier  of  the  civil  servants  at  Baroche,  were  satisfied  with  a  cure  of 

Of  all  the  Europeans  I  was  acquainted  with  in  India,  Mr. 
Boberl  Gambicr,  at  that  time  chief  of  Baroche,  was  perhaps  the 


most  incredulous  respecting  talismans,  charms,  divinations,  and 
preternatural  pretensions  of  the  brahmins.  Mis.  opinion  of  Lulla¬ 
bhy  s  talent  was  publicly  known  ;  a  circumstance  in  his  own  gar¬ 
den  now  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  of  delecting  its  fallacy.  One 
of  the  under-gardeners  working  between  the  pavilions  was  bit  by 
a  cobra-di-capelio,  and  pronounced  to  be  in  danger.  3\lr.  Gambicr 
was  then  holding  a  council  in  an  upper  pavilion,  and,  at  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Perrott,  immediately  sent  for  Lullabhy,  without  informing 
him  of  the  accident,  of  which  he  remained  ignorant  until  ushered 
into  the  chief’s  presence.  The  gardener  was  lying  on  a  slight  bed 
of  coir-rope,  in  a  veranda  adjoining  the  council-room.  Being 
asked  if  he  could  effect  a  cure,  Lullabhy  modestly  replied,  that  by 
God's  blessing  he  trusted  he  should  succeed.  The  poor  wretch 
was  at  this  time  in  great  agony,  and  delirious  ;  he  afterwards  be¬ 
came  torpid  and  speechless;  still  Lullabhy  was  not  permitted  to 
commence  his  operation.  The  members  of  council  anxiously  waited 
the  chief’s  permission,  especially  when  Lullabhy  asserted  that  any 
furthcrloss  of  time  would  render  it  loo  late.  Mr.  Gambier  examined 
the  man’s  pulse  by  a  stop-watch,  and  when  convinced  his  dissolu¬ 
tion  was  inevitably  approaching,  he  allowed  Lullabhy  to  exert  his 
influence.  After  a  short  silent  prayer,  Lullabhy,  in  presence,  of 
all  the  company,  waved  his  calarra,  or  short  dagger,  over  the  bed 
of  the  expiring  man,  .without  touching  him.  The  patient  continued 
for  some  time  motionless;  in  half  an  hour  his  heart  appeared  to 
beat,  circulation  quickened  ;  within  the  hour  he  moved  his  limbs 
and  recovered  his  senses.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third  hour  Lul¬ 
labhy  had  effected  the  cure.  The  man  was  sent  home  to  his  family, 


empty,  they  proceed  again  with  the  second  loud,  and  thus  continue 
a  trading  journey,  throughout  the  whole  fair  season.  The  van- 
jurrahs  are  protected  by  all  governments,  pay  the  staled  duties  at 
the  frontier  passes,  and  arc  never  molested .  .  For  funher  security, 
a  bhaul  generally  accompanies  the  caravan ;  the  bhauls  or  char- 
rons,  are  a  caste  feared  and  respected  by  all  the  Hindoo  tribes; 
an  old  woman  of  that  description  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  a 

either  the  protecting-  bhaul,  or  one  of  the  tribe,  sheds  his  blood  in 
presence  of  the  aggressors;  a  dreadful  deed,  supposed  to  be  al¬ 
ways  followed  by  divine  vengeance.  The  vanjarrahs  are  likewise 

bears,  dancing-snakes,  monkeys,  and  various  entertainments;  they 


The  palanquin-bearers  in  India,  arc  also  a  happy  people.  I 
had  the  same  set.  in  Guzerai  for  many  years.  During  a  long 
journey,  which  (hey  generally  contrive  to  pass  very  cheerfully,  on 
reaching  their  station  in  the  evening,  whether  under  a  tree,  a  choul- 
trie,  or  a  shed,  one  immediately  lights  a  fire,  and  cleans  the  cook¬ 
ing  utensils;  another  prepares  the  supper;  the  rest  ehampoe  each 
other,  or  lie  down  to  repose.  A  travelling  set  of  bearers  never 
consists  of  fewer  than  eight;  sc 
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Kcsklm  anti  Keshiragna,  mailer  and  spirit.  As  the  all-moving 
A  hash  (tclhcij  from  the  minuteness  of  its  parts,  passclli  every 
where  unaffected,  even  so  the  omnipotent  spirit  remainelli  in  the 
body  unaffected.  The  soul  is  not  a  thing  of  which  a  man  may 
say,  it  hath  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  or  is  to  be  hereafter;  for  it  is 
a  thing  without  birth,  constant  and  eternal,  and  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  is  even  a  portion  of  myself,  that  in  this  world  is 
the  Universal  Spirit  of  all  things.  I  am  the  Creator  of  all  thiugs, 
and  all  things  proceed  from  me.  I  am  the  soul,  which  is  in  the 
bodies  of  all  things.” 

The  last  text  seems  to  convey  an  answer  to  the  questions  of 
my  ingenious  friend,  more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  it  is  in  my 
power  to  offer,  either  from  experience,  or  any  other  authority. 

On  leaving  Chandode,  we  reluctantly  quilted  the  beauties  of  the 
Nerbudda,  on  whose  banks  we  had  hitherto  chiefly  travelled.  A 
stage  of  ten  miles  from  the  sacred  groves  and  seminaries  of  Clian- 
dodc,  brought  us  to  Dhuboy,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  enter¬ 
taining  my  friends  a  few  days  in  the  durbar;  from  whence  we 

.jurisdiction,  before  we  proceeded  northwards  to  Brodera  or  Ba- 
roda,  the  capital  of  Fully  Siting.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe 
how  much  the  population,  industry,  and  commerce  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  districts  were  improved  by  the  security,  protection,  and 
encouragement  of  the  English  government;  the  standard  of  liberty 
had  then  been  flying  three  years  on  the  Gale  of  .Diamonds  at 
Dlmboy;  when  that  noble  flag  was  first  displayed,  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  exhibited  a  scene  of  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  de¬ 
spair;  in  villages  destroyed  and  burnt  by  contending  armies; 
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In  eastern  harams  the  heart  has  little  share  in  the  tender  passion. 
Asiatic  love,  devoid  of  sentiment,  means  only  sensuality;  its 
elegant  refinements  and  chaste  endearments  arc  unknown.  From 
the  confined  education  and  retired  habits  of  female  life  in  India, 
the  women  have  no  idea  of  intellectual  enjoyment;  their  ordinary 
pursuits  are  trifling,  their  amusements  childish.  To  have  children, 
fine  clothes,  and  abundance  of  ornaments,  seem  to  be  the  grand 
objects  of  their  wishes. 

The  Hindoo  women  are  fond  of  frequenting  their  temples, 
and  performing  the  enjoined  sacrifices:  the  Maliomedan  females 
seldom  attend  public  worship;  this  by  no  means  implies  that 
they  do  not  pray  at  home:  nor  does  the  Koran,  as  many  imagine, 

as  alleged,  deem  them  incapable  of  enjoying  a  situation  in  the 
voluptuous  paradise  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  On  the  contrary, 
there  arc  many  passages  in  the  Koran,  which  give  them  an  equal 
title  to  that  happiness,  as  the  other  sex:  these  are  explicit. 
“  Whosoever  doclh  good,  whether  lie  be  male  or  female,  and  is 
a  true  believer,  shall  be  admitted  into  Paradise.  On  a  certain 
“  da}',  thou  shalt  see  the  true  believers,  of  both  sexes;  their  light 
“  shall  run  before  them,  and  on  their  light  hands;  and  it  shall 
“  be  said  unto  them,  good  tidings  unto  you  this  day;  gardens 
“  through  which  rivers  flow,  ye  shall  remain  therein  for  ever.” 

The  remains  of  Maliomedan  mosques  and  splendid  tombs. 
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and  their  overshadowing  banian-trees,  have  a  more  cheerful  and 
brilliant  appearance  than  in  the  surrounding  districts :  the  sweet 
variety  of  the  red,  while,  and  blue  lolos,  gently  agitated  by  the 
breeze,  or  moved  by  the  spoiled  halcyon  alighting  on  ihe  stalks, 
with  the  rails  and  walcr-hens  lightly  running  over  the  foliage,  arc 
altogether  lovely.  Our  tents  were  pitched  in  one  of  these  delight¬ 
ful  situations  on  the  margin  of  a  kike,  about  a  mile  from  the  walls 
of  Brodera. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  seed  of  the  lotos  is  eaten,  or  put  to 
any  other  use  in  India,  nor  can  I  ascertain  the  variety  of  these 
plants  in  different  parts.  Eustathius  says  there  are  many  kinds 
of  lotos:  he  thinks  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  an  herb,  for  lie  calls  it 
and  adds,  that  there  is  an  Egyptian  lolos,  which  Herodo¬ 
tus  affirms  grows  abundantly  in  Lhe  Nile,  resembling  a  lily ;  the 
Egyptians  take  out  the  pulp  or  seed,  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  bake 
it  as  bread  :  this  I  think  cannot  be  any  of  the  class  in  Iiindoslan. 

bian  lotos,  from  Polybius,  which  was  used  as  food  by  the  natives ; 
but  that  also  differs  very  much  from  the  lily  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
nymphea  of  Hindostan.  Did  any  of  the  harmless  Hindoos  eat 
the  seed  or  fruit  of  this  plant,  as  they  convert  its  leaves  into 
dishes  and  plates  at  their  own  vegetable  meals,  they  would  exactly 
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his  districts.  No  sooner  were  our  tents  pitched  near  the  walls  of 
Brodera  than  lie  sent  his  cbopdars,  or  heralds,  with  a  friendly  mes¬ 
sage,  accompanied  with  a  present  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and  re¬ 
questing  the  honour  of  a  visit  at  the  durbar.  We  accepted  his 

ing-girls,  music,  betel,  and  sherbet,  and  received  the  customary 
presents,  but  all  in  a  very  unprincely  style  compared  with  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  Mogul  entertainments  at  Cambay.  The  generality  of 
Hindoo  princes,  when  contrasted  with  the  highest  class  of  Mussul¬ 
mans,  are  mean  and  sordid;  avarice  and  ambition  unite  in  both; 
but  the  courteous  behaviour  and  dignified  politeness  of  the  Mogul 
are  far  more  engaging  than  the  unpolished  manners,  mingled  with 
the  disagreeable  pride  of  the  Mahratta  sirdar. 

Putty  Sihng  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  blended  charac¬ 
teristics  of  pride,  avarice,  and  a  sordid  disposition.  As  a  prince 
he  had  many  names  and  title's;  the  principal  were  Putty  Sihng 
Row,  Guicawar,  Shamshcer  Bahadur.  As  head  of  the'  'Gutcawar 
family,  that  of  Cow-kccpcr  was  most  pre-eminent:  the  last  appel¬ 
lation  alludes  to  the  prowess  of  a  military  chieftain.  Putty,  or 
Futtch  Sihng,  implies  the  “  Horn  of  Victory”  The  horn  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  figurative  expression  in  Asia  for  power  and  dignity. 
David  says  to  his  enemies,  “  Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high" — of 
himself,  "  My  horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like  the  horn  of  an  unicorn;” 
or  rather  the  rhinoceros,  it  being  a  most  offensive  weapon  in  that 
animal.  In  Abyssinia  the  horn,  according  to  Bruce,  is  worn  as  an 
ornament  by  the  nobles  and  great  men,  and  bound  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  in  the  clays  of  victory,  preferment,  and  rejoicing;  on  which 
occasions  they  are  anointed  with  new,  or  sweet  oil;  a  circum- 
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India,  : 


his  little  army  but  the  advance  of  Colonel  Smith ;  who,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  a  heavy  cannonade  al  day-break  that  morning,- marched  im¬ 
mediately  from  Colah,  and  reached  the  spot  in  lime  lo  compel 
Hyder  Lo  fall  back,  at  the  moment  when  Colonel  Wood’s  troops 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  entirely  defeated. 

The  other  specimen  of  an  oriental  epistle  is  from  the  peshwa 
of  the  Mahrnlla  empire  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  accompany¬ 
ing  some  valuable  presents,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Sir  Charles 
Malet,  )alc  ambassador  at  that  durbar,  on  his  departure  for  Eng¬ 
land  in  179S.  This  was  accompanied  by  another  letter,  expressive 
of  the  peshwa's  friendship  to  the  English  East  India  Com  pan}' : 
that  lo  his  majesty  was  the  first  instance  of  the  Mahratla  durbar 
making  a  declaration  of  attachment  to  a  British  sovereign. 

Translation  of  a  Idler  from  Sonde  Badjerou  Ranoiiath*  pcshzca  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  to  his  Majesty  George  the  Third,  King  of 
Great  Britain ,  <fc. 

“  May  the  august  assembly  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
•majesty,  may  the  congregation  of  glory  and  royalty,  long  derive 
splendor  from  the  princely  virtues  of  your  majesty,  pre-eminent 
among  the  inheritors  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  supporter  of  the 
mighty  and  illustrious,  chosen  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty, 
elect  of  the  judgment-scat  of  infinity! 

“  Some  time  ago  the  exalted  Sir  Charles  Warre  Malet  was 
appointed  by  the  mighty  chiefs  of  Calcutta  to  reside  at  the  court 
of  your  well-wisher,  in  the  character  of  their  minister;  which  re¬ 
spectable  gentleman,  being  endowed  with  foresight  and  expc- 
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into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  recorded  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul  emperors  and  sullnuns  of  Deccan.  A  peace-offering  from 
Dewal  Roy  lo  Sullaun  1’irozc  Shah,  consisted  of  ten  lacs  of  pago- 

slcrliug ;  fifty  elephants,  mosL  probably  richly  caparisoned;  two 
[housand  slaves  of  both  sexes,  accomplished  in  singing,  dancing,, 
and  music.  To  these  were  added  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
emeralds,  lo  an  inestimable  value.  This  magnificent,  present,  so 
greatly  exceeding  those  usually  sent  from  one  oriental  sovereign  lo 
another,  was  lo  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  procure  ihcsu  I  Latin's  favour 
after  a  rebellion;  but  there  are  many  instances  of  dresses  richly- 
set  with  jewels,  Arabian  horses  shod  with  gold,  in  caparisons  em¬ 
bossed  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  oilier  superb  presents  from 
eastern  sovereigns  lo  their  favourites,  which  realize  half  the  fictions 
performed  by  the  obedient  genii  of  Aladdin  s  wonderful  lamp. 

Such  was  the  magnificence  of  former  ages  ;  all  is  now  reversed;, 
and  it  appears  as  if  the  courage,  magnanimity  and  generosity  which 
once  adorned  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  princes,  . 
had  vanished  with  their  fortunes.  The  more  l  saw  of  the  petty 
Asiatic  sovereigns  and  their  system  of  government,  the  less  I 
thought,  them  deserving  of  estimation.  Virtue  finds  no  asylum  in 
an  Indian  durbar;  sensual  pleasure  and  oppressive  tyranny  ex¬ 
tend  through  all  the  higher  ranks.  To  gratify  the  avarice  of  men 
in  power  and  administer  lo  their  pleasures,  the  inferior  classes  of 
society  submit:  the  Duans,  Pundits,  and  petty  tyrants  of  every 
description,  arc  in  their  turn  fleeced  by  the  ruling  despot;  if  lijs 
inirpiiions  demands  are  gratified,  be  never  inquires  by  what  means 
the  money  was  accumulated.  Thus  I  have  described  it  in  the 
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flopliy  oti  the  banks  of  ihc  Ganges,  we  may  expect  to  sec  the 
temples  of  Vislmoo  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
brahminieal  groves,  now  seminaries  for  astrology,  geomancy,  and 
frivolous  pursuits,  become  the  seals  of  classical  learning  and 
liberal  sentiment.  The  climate  of  India  docs  not  militate  against 
patriotic  virtue  and  manly  attainments,  although  it  may  in  some 
degree  depress  their  energy.  Greece,  now  the  abode  of  the  igno¬ 
rant,  indolent,  and  illiberal  Turk,  was  once  the  theatre  of  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  glory  !  Art  and  science,  nurtured  in  Asia,  will,  under 
the  auspices  of  peace  and  liberty,  resume  their  influence  over  the 
fertile  regions  of  llindoslan.  Philosophy,  religion,  and  virtue, 
attended  by  liberality,  taste,  and  elegance,  will  revisit  a  favourite 
clime;  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  encouraged  by  the 
genius  of  Britain,  may  there  strew  the  path  of  virtue  with  many  a 
fragrant  flower. 

These  when  patronized  by  Akber,  and  a  few  other  princes, 
flourished  sufficiently  to  shew  what  may  be  again  expected.  The 
arts  are  now  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  India.  Ilow  far  music  is  en¬ 
couraged  in  modern  durbars  I  cannot  say.  In  the  splendour  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  music  and  illuminations  seem  to  have  formed 
a  principal  evening  amusement.  Akber,  every  afternoon,  some 
little  time  before  sun-set,  if  asleep,  was  awaked;  and  when  the 
sun  set  the  attendants  lighted  twelve  camphor  candles  in  twelve 
massive  candlesticks  of  gold  and  silver,  of  various  form  and 
beauty;  when  a  singer  of  sweet  melody,  taking  up  one  of  the 
candlesticks,  sang  a  variety  of  delightful  airs,  and  concluded. 

1  have  not  touched  lipon  either  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  music, 


seven  words  (llie  first  excepted)  the  initial  letters  are  used  in  writ¬ 
ing  music  to  represent  die  notes.  Instead  of.thc  initial  of  the  first 
or  lowest,  kauj'cdgc,  that  of  the  word  w is  used:  which  signifies 
emphatically-  the  note,  being  as  it  were  the  foundation  of  the 
olliers;  and  named  s&ara,  or  the  sound,  from  the  important  office  ' 
which  it  bears  in  the  scale. 

“  On  the  subject  of  those  ancient  and  extraordinary  melodies, 
which  the  Hindoos  call  raugs  and  raugiuccs,  the  popular  traditions 
are  as  numerous  and  romantic,  as  the  powers  ascribed  to  them 
are  miraculous.  Of  the  six  raugs,  the  five  first  owe  their  origin  to 
the  god  Mahadcw,  who  produced  them  from  his  five  heads.  Par- 
buttec,  his  wife,  constructed  the  sixth;  and  the  thirty  rauginecs 
were  composed  by  Brimhn.  Tlius,  of  celestial  invention,  these 
melodies  arc  of  a  peculiar  genus ;  and  of  the  three  ancient  genera 
of  the  Greeks  resemble  most  the  enharmonic;  the  more  modern 
compositions  are  of  that  species  termed  diatonic.” 

“  A  considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  setting  to  music  the 
raugs  and  rauginces;  as  our  system  does  not  supply  notes,  or 
signs,  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  almost  imperceptible  eleva¬ 
tions  and  depressions- of  the  voice  in  these  melodies;  of  which  the 
lime  is  broken  and  irregular,  the  modulations  frequent  and  very 
wild.  Whatever  magic  was  in  the  touch  when  Orpheus  swept  his 
lyre,  or  -Timotheus  filled  his  softly-breathing  flute,  the  effects  said 
to  have  been  produced  by  two  of  the  six  raugs,  are  even  more 
extraordinary  than  any  of  those  ascribed  to  the  modes  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  Mia  Tousine,  a  wonderful  musician  in  the  lime  of  the 
emperor  Akber, -sting  one  of  the  night  raugs  at  mid-day:  the 
powers  of  his  music  were  such  that  it  instantly  became  night;  and 
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js  duties;  may  ihy  mind  follow  mine;  be 
my  speech.  May  Vkiiiaspati  unite  thee 


This  is  succeeded  by  a  variety  of  other  ceremonies,  mentioned 
at  large  by  Mr.  Colcbrook.  Daring  the  three  subsequent  days 
the  married  couple  must  abstain  from  factitious  salt,  live  chastely 
and  austerely,  and  sleep  on  die  ground.  On  the  following  day, 
that  is,  on  the  fourth  exclusively,  the  bridegroom  conducts  the 
bride  to  bis  own  house  on  a  carriage,  or  other  suitable  convey¬ 
ance.  He  recites  the  following  text  when  she  ascends  the  car¬ 
riage.  “  O  wife  of  the  sun  !  ascend  this  vehicle,  resembling  the 
beautiful  blossoms  of  the  cotton-tree,  and  butea,  tinged  with 
various  tints,  and  coloured  like  gold;  well  constructed;  furnished 
with  good  wheels,  and  the  source  of  ambrosia  (that  is,  of  b 
ings),  bring  happiness  to  thy  husband!’'  Proceeding  with 
bride,  lie,  or  some  other  person  for  liim,  recites  the  following 
on  their  coming  to  a  cross  road:  “  May  robbers,  who  infest 
road,  remain  ignorant  of  this  journey;  may  the  married  couple 
reach  a  place  of  security  and  difficult  of  access  by  easy  roads, 
and  may  foes  keep  aloof!” 


Alighting  from  the  carriage,  the  bridegroom  leads  the  bride 
into  the  house,  chanting  the  hymn  called  Vti madivi/a.  Matrons 
welcome  the  bride,  and  make  her  sit  down  on  a  bull’s  hide;  the 
bridegroom  then  recites  the  following  prayer:  “  May  kiue  here 

and  may  the  deity  sit  here,  by  whose  favour  sacrifices  are  accom¬ 
plished  with  gifts  a  thousand  fold.” 

J  shall  not  detail  the  further  ceremonies  and  sacrificial  fires  in 
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the  bridegroom  too  may  be  an  infant,  it  is  rare  llmt  a  marriage 
should  be  consummated  until  long  after  it  solemnization.  The 
recital  of  prayers  on  this  occasion  constitutes  it  a  religious  cere¬ 
mony,  and  it  is  the  first  of  those  that  are  performed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expiating  the  sinful  taint  which  a  child  is  supposed  to 
have  contracted  in  the  womb  of  his  mother." 

«  On  the  practice  of  immature  nuptials,  a  subject  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  arises  from 
a  laudable  motive;  from  a  sense  of  duty  incumbent  on  a  father, 
who  considers  as  a  debt  the  obligation  of  providing  a  suitable 
match  for  his  daughter.  This  notion,  which  is  strongly  inculcated 
by  Hindoo  legislators,  is  forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
parents.  But  in  their  zeal  to  dispose  of  a  daughter  in  marriage, 
they  do  not  perhaps  sufficiently  consult  her  domestic  felicity.  By 
the  death  of  an  infant  husband,  she  is  condemned  to  virgin  widow¬ 
hood  for  the  period  of  her  life.  If  both  survive,  the  habitual 
bickerings  of  their  infancy  arc  prolonged  in  perpetual  discord. 

"‘Numerous  restrictions  in  the  assortment  of  matches  impose  . 
on  parents  this  necessity  of  embracing  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
affiancing  their  children  to  fit  companions.  The  intermarriages 
of  different  classes,  formerly  permitted,  with  ccrlaiu  limitations, 
arc  now  wholly  forbidden.  The  prohibited  degrees  extend  to  the 
sixth  of  affinity;  and  even  the  bearing  of  the  same  family  name  is 
a  sufficient  cause  of  impediment." 

Another  writer  on  the  Hindoo  marriages,  after  reciting  the 
previous,  ceremonies,  says  “  the  tal/,  which  is  a  ribbon  with'  a 
golden  head  hanging  to  it,  is  held  ready;  and,  being  shewn  to  (lie 
company,  some  prayers  and  blessings  are  pronounced;  after  which- 


About  the  time  of  his  daughter's  wedding,  Fully  Sihng  paid 
a  visit  to  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  detachment,  then  encamped 
near  Brodera.  He  wished  to  consult  them  upon  an  intended 
alteration  in  his  artillery,  and  to  be  present  at  the  experiment. 
The  chieftain  left  the  durbar  on  a  state  elephant,  and  the  custom- 

field-pieces  were  mounted,  it  was  found  the  elephant  could  not 
ascend,  and  there  being  no  palanquin  at  hand,  the  prince  of  the 
Guicawars  was  compelled  to  alight,  and  walk  a  few  yards  to  the 
summit,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  attendants,  who  thoughl  .it 
derogatory  to  his  dignity.  On  advancing,  the  chopdars,  or  heralds, 
proclaimed  the  titles  of  this  princely  cow-keeper  in  the  usual 
hyperbolical  style.  One  of  the  most  insignificant  looking  men  I 
ever  saw  then  became  the  destroyer  of  nations,  the  leveller  of 
mountains,  the  exhauster  of  the  ocean.  After  commanding  every 
inferior  mortal  to  make  way  for  this  exalted  prince,  the  heralds 
called  aloud  to  the  animal  creation,  Retire,  ye  serpents;  fly,  ye 
locusts;  approach  not,  guanas,  lizards,  and  reptiles,  while  your  lord 
and  master  condescends  to  set  his  foot  on  the  earth. 

Arrogant  as  this  language  may  appear,  it  is  less  so  than  that 
of  oriental  pageantry  in  general.  In  a  translation  from  the  Sanscrit, 
Mr.  Wilkins  mentions  an  eastern  monarch  “  whose'  innumerable 
army,  when  it  moved,  so  filled  the  heavens  with  the  dust  of  their  feet, 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  could  rest  upon  it.  His  elephants  moved 
like  walking  mountains;  and  the  earth,  oppressed  by  their  weight, 
mouldered  into  dust."  The  sacred  writings  afford  many  instances  of 
such  hyperbole;  none  more  so  than  Iiushai's  speech  to  Absalom. 
“  Thou  knowest  that  king  David,  thy  father,  and  his  men,  tiiat 
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He  rose,  but  ill  the  short  interval,  the  throne  had  been  hoisted  by 
an  engine  from  the  floor  to  the  cieling,  the  imperial  figure  appeared 
in  new  and  more  gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  interview  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  haughty  and  majestic  silence.”  On  the  eve  of  a  pro-  v 
cession,  the  gracious  or  devout  intention  of  the  emperor  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  heralds:  ihe  streets  were  cleared  and  purified;  the 
pavement  was  strewed  with  flowers;  the  most  precious  furniture, 
the  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  silken  hangings,  a  cre  displayed  from 
the  windows  and  balconies,  and  a  severe  discipline  restrained  and 
silenced  the  tumult  of  the  populace.  The  march  was  opened  by 
the  military  officers  at  the  head  of  their  troops;  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  long  order  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  civil 
government.  The  person  of  the  emperor  was  guarded  by  his 
eunuchs  and  domestics,  and  at  the  church-door  he  was  solemnly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  The  task  of  applause 
was  not  abandoned  to  the  rude  and  spontaneous  voices  of  the 
crowd.  Convenient  stations  were  occupied  by  chosen  bands,  who 
in  responsive  melody  echoed  Ihe  praises  of  the  emperor.  Their 
poets  and  musicians  directed  the  choir,  and  long  life  and  victory 
were  the  burden  of  every  song.” 

Such  was  the  style  of  ancient  adulation;  the  ostentatious  and 
expensive  entertainments  of  Asuph  ul  Dowlah  have'  afforded  an 
ample  display  of  modern  pageantry;  perhaps  none  like  it  will  be 
any  more  exhibited,  for  such  tilings  must  be  nearly  at  an  end  with 
the  Indian  princes;  their  wealth,  their  power,  their  palaces,  their 
mausoleums,  wells,  and  serais,  are  all  decaying,  without  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  revival.  Few  places  of  less  importance  than  the  royal 
Mogul  cities  evince  this  melancholy  change  more  than  Trodera.  - 
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from  adding  my  evidence,  however  humble,  lo  the  mass  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  brilliant  lights,  lately  thrown  on  this  interesting  subject, 
from  abler  pens.  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  degraded  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  tribes  of  Hindoos,  the  more  unpleasant  are  the 
sensations  in  a  mind  of  sensibility.  This  is  probably  the  last  time 
J  shall  touch  upon  the  theme.  I  therefore  briefly  give  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  mild,  unprejudiced  observer  of  the  Hindoos;  a  man 
of  learning  and  piety,  who  made  his  researches  amongst  the  people 
he  describes.* 

“  The  Hindoo  superstition  makes  no  provision  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  vedas,  puranas,  and 
other  sacred  books  contain,  it  is  said,  a  copious  system  of  tire  most 
unexceptionable  morality ;  and  from  the  specimens  already  trans¬ 
lated,  this  must  in  part  be  admitted.  But  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Hindoos  have  always  been  regarded  as  a  bequest  too 
sacred  to  be  committed  to  vulgar  hands;  to  the  far  greater  part 
of  society  they  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  arc  doomed  to  remain, 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  a  dead  letter.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  ignorance  of  ihe  great  body  of  the  people,  on  every  subject 
relating  lo  religion,  morals,  or  literature.  Few  of  them  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  genealogy  or  attributes  ascribed  to  their  deities.  They 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonies  they  attend ;  and 
the  nature  and  obligations  of  their  duty  they  may  obscurely  feel, 
but  are  wholly  incapable  lo  describe.  ■  The  inconvenience  of 
ignorance,  so  gross  and  universal,  is  loo  obvious  to  require  eluci- 
'  dation:  it  renders  the  mass  of  the  people  not  only  dupes  lo  the  arti¬ 
fices  of  priestcraft,  but  subjects  them  lo  the  imposition  of  every 
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true,  to  love  what  is  amiable,  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  suffer 
what  is  appointed.  We  bring  into  the  world  tempers  and 
dispositions  which  are  strong  obstacles  to  these  attainments.  To 
surmount  these  obstacles  is  the  life  of  a  Christian;  for  this  we 
were  brought  inLo  being:  as  we  pursue  or  neglect  this,  we  shall 
answer  or  defeat  the  end  for  which  we  were  bora." — Hannah 

On  leaving  the  Brodera  purgunna,  we  entered  a  small  territory 
belonging  to  the  Meali-Gaunt  rajah,  named  Ramul  Sihng.  This 
Hindoo  chieftain,  more  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  India,  reminded 
me  of  the  ancient  patriarchs;  and  his  domestic  arrangements 
nearly  resembled  those  of  my  venerable  Mahomedun  host  at  Ram- 
llajah.  Like  him,  lliis  respectable  Hindoo  lived  under  the  same  roof 
with  twelve  of  his  sons,  their  wives  and  children.  Some  others 
were  engaged  in  (he  service  of  foreign  princes,  some  had  fallen 
in  bailie,  and  several  daughters  were  married  among  their  own 
caste,  m  different  parts  of  Guzcrat.  Ramul  Siting  was  highly 
esteemed  in  that  province:  although  not  abounding  in  wealth,  or 
possessing  a  large  revenue,  lie  was  kind  and  hospitable  to  stran¬ 
gers;  gave  them  the  milk  and  honey  of  his  land;  and,  though  for¬ 
bidden  by  religious  tenets  to  kill  the  fatted  calf,  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock,  the  milk  of  his  kine,  and  the  fruits  of  his  garden  were  always 
sent  to  travellers  who  visited  his  little  capital.  It  was  a  delightful 
visit  to  his  humble  durbar;  where,  surrounded  by  bis  children  in 
many  generations,  lie  prayed  for  blessings  on  their  heads,  and  em¬ 
braced  them  with  paternal  affection.  Ramul  Sihng  did  not  vie 
with  the  prince  of  Uz,  in  the  number  of  his  camels,  sheep,  and 
oxen;  but  he  was  equally  happy  in  a  numerous  family,  and  en- 
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only  transacted  business,  audited  accounts,  carried  on  his  corres¬ 
pondence  and  received  his  own  officers,  but  gave  audience  to 
foreign  deputations.  Tiiis  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  a  very  few 
Hindoo  women  can  either  write  or  read. 

A  short  lime  previous  to  our  visiting  Brodcra,  Hiroo  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  fever  at  Ncriad.  The  brahmin  physicians  giving 
very  little  hope  of  recovery,  he  sent  for  his  wife,  who  arrived  in 

She  accompanied  his  corpse  to  Brodcra,  where  the  funeral  pile 
was  to  be  erected,  with  a  fixed  resolve  not  to  survive  him.  On 
hearing  of  the  duan’s  illness.  Putty  Sihng  sent  to  assure  his  wife 
of  his  favour  and  protection;  and  in  case  of  his  decease  promised 
the  regard  due  to  a  faithful  minister  should  be  transferred  to  his 
widow  and  children.  Her  husband  amply  provided  for  her  by 
will,  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  dowry,  and  general  customs  of 
the  Hindoos,  he  made  her  totally  independent  of  his  family.  All 
were  of  no  avail,  she  persisted  in  her  determination  to  attend  hitn 
to  a  better  world,  and  suffered  not  the  tears  nor  supplications  of 
an  aged  mother  and  three  helpless  infants  to  change  her  purpose. 

The  funeral  pyre  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Biswa- 
minlree,  without  the  gales  of  Brodera.  An  immense  concourse  of 
all  ranks  assembled  at  the  cremation;  a  band  of  music  accom¬ 
panied  the  brahmins  who  superintended  the  ceremony.  The  bower 
of  death,  enwreathed  with  sacred  flowers,  was  erected  over  the 
pile  of  sandal-wood  and  spices,  on  which  lay  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  After  various  ceremonies,  the  music  ceased,  and  the 
crowd  in  solemn  silence  waited  the  arrival  of  the  heroine!  She 
approached  from  a  temporary  retirement  with  the  brahmins,  at- 
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and  exposed  Lo  every  misery,  she  has  in  return  supplied  them  with 
a  deadly  poison,  ihc  most  terrible  of  all  weapons! 

“  On  procuring  a  large  cobra-di-capello  with  the  venomous 
teeth  and  poison-bag  entire,  it  was  made  to  bile  a  young  dog  in 
the  hind  leg,  for  which  no  medicine  was  made  use  of.  The  dog 
upon  being  bit  howled  violently  for  a  few  minutes;  the  wounded 
limb  soon  became  paralytic;  in  ten  minutes  the  dog  lay  senseless 
and  convulsed;  in  thirteen  minutes  he  was  dead.  A  dog  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  younger,  was  bitten  in  the  hind  leg,  when  he  was 
instantly  plunged  into  a  warm  nitre  bath  prepared,  on  purpose. 
The' wound  was  scarified,  and  washed  with  the  solution  of  lunar 
caustic,  while  some  of  it  was  poured  down  his  throat.  The  dog 
died  in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  former. 
After  an  interval  of  one  day,  the  same  snake  was  made  to  bite  a 
young  puppy  in  the  hind  leg;  but  above  the  part  bitten  a  ligature 
was  previously  tied:  the  wound  was  scarified  and  treated  as  the 
other.  This  dog  did  not  seem  to  feel  any  other  injury  than  that 
arising  from  the  ligature  round  his  leg.  Half  an  hour  after  being 
bitten  the  ligature  and  dressing  were  removed:  the  dog  soon  began 
to  sink,  breathed  quick,  grew  convulsed,  and  died. 

“  The  symptoms  which  arise  from  the  bile  of  a  serpent,  are  com¬ 
monly  pain,  swelling,' and  redness  in  the  part  bitten;  great  faint¬ 
ness,  with  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  vomiting, 
succeed:  the  breathing  becomes  short  and  laborious,  the  pulse 
low,  quick,  and  interrupted.  'Hie  wound,  which  was  at  first  red, 
becomes  livid,  black,  and  gangrenous;  the  skin  of  the  wounded 
limb,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  body,  takes  a  yellow  hue;  cold 
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in  the  account  of  llic  Mahrattas,  lie  employed  liis  younger  brother, 
Cliimnajee  Appa,-in  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the 
Rajah  Saon  Bhousela,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  Mahrattas: 
armies  were  intrusted  to  his  command;  and  the  country  of  the 
Concan,  with  all  the  castles  below  the  Gants,  which,  under  the 
Mogul  emperors,  Imd  been  governed  by  the  Abyssinian  Yacoot 
Khan,  was  submitted  to  his  direction:  while  vested  with  this 
authority  he  conquered  Basscin  from  the  Portuguese. 

Chimnajee,  at  his  death,  left  one  son,  named  Sudascw  Row, 
who  afterwards  became  belter  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bhaou. 
Bajee-Row  also  dying,  his  son  Ballejec-Row,  generally  called 
Nanna,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  minis-  ' 
terial  powers,  as  peshwa,  while  his  cousin  Bhaou  remained  in 
obscurity.  Ramchunder  Baba,  a  brahmin  of  great  abilities,  who 
had  been  closely  connected  with  Chimnajee,  saw  and  lamented  the 
fortune  of  his  son.  Influenced  by  his  feelings,  he  waited  on  the 
Rajah  Saon  Bhonsela,  and  by  his  representations  to  that  prince, 
procured  a  mandate,  ordaining  that.  Nana  should  have  the  supreme 
direction  of  his  affairs,  in  the  manner  of  his  father  Badjee  Row', 
and  that  Bhadu  should  enjoy  powers  under  him,  similar  to  those  of 
Chimnajee:  conformable  to  this  resolution,  the  rajah  confirmed 
his  appointment  of  the  two  cousins  by  a  sirpaw  to  each ;  from 
which  time  Nana  wms  considered  as  head  purdhan,  and  Bha6u  as 

After  this  event  a  long  interval  elapsed,  in  which,  though 
Nana  behaved  with  the  greatest  circumspection  and  civility  to  his 
new  associate,  yet  Ramchunder,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
Bhiiou’s  elevation,  saw  and  dreaded  latent  jealousy:  to  evade  the 


perfidiously  broke  the  agreement  he  had  entered  into,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  his  cousin  from  the  districts  assigned  him. 

Dutajee,  after  the  assassination  of  Ins  elder  brother  Jcnjce, 
ordered  his  son  Juncojce  Sindia  to  be  treated  ns  his  successor; 
while  he  took  upon  himself  the  management  of  his  affairs,  under 
the  title  of  dewan  ;  but  being  soon  after  killed  in  action  against 
the  Duranies,  near  Delhi,  the  whole  weight  of  government  de¬ 
volved  on  Juncojee;  who  also  was  slain  the  following  year,  at  the 
great  battle  of  Panniput,  fought  by  the  Duranies,  and  several 
other  Maliomedan  tribes,  under  Ahmed 'Shah  Abdallee,  and  the 
Mahrattas  under  Sudobah,  or  BhaAu. 

No  legitimate  descendant  of  Ranojee  Sindia  now  remained, 
except  Kcdrajee,  the  sou  of  Tucojee.  At  this  time  Mhadarow 
bud  succeeded  his'  father  Ballajee  Row,  in  the  office  of  peshwa, 
but  his  uncle  Ragonalli  Row  had  so  great  weight  and  authority 
in  the  administration,  as  to  give  Mhadarow  constant  jealousy  and 
anxiety.  < 

On  the  death  of  Juncojee,  Ragonath  Row  strenuously  insisted 
on  the  succession  of  Kedrajce,  in  which  the  whole  Sindia  tribe 
agreed  with  him.  But  Mhadarow,  suspicious  of  the  designs  of 
of  his  uncle,  having  heard  of  Mhadajcc  Sindia,  souglit  after,  and 
summoned  him  to  his  presence.  Mhadajee  was  at  that  time  lame, 
from  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Panniput;  poor,  and  little 
known.  From  this  condition  Mhadarow  elevated  him  to  the  go- 

men,  finding  him  patronized  by  the  Mahratta  sovereign,  imme¬ 
diately  advanced  him  money,  to  take  possession  of  his  now  ap¬ 
pointment  with  dignity  and  splendour. 
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■manner,  desiring  1  would  send  tny  own  people  1.0  select  such  spe¬ 
cimens  as  I  thought  proper,  and  place  them  ill  a  temple  to  Friend- 

workmen  to  collect  such  small  images  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
dilapidated  walls  of  forsaken  dewals,  and  from  the  exterior  orna-. 
montsat  the  Gate  of  Diamonds,  which  in  eight  groups  now  adorn 
an  octagon  building  at  Stamnore-hill,  erected  for  ihul  purpose, 
under  a  linden-grove  on  die  margin  of  a  lake  profusely  adorned 
by  the  nymphea  lotos,  which,  when  its  snowy  petals  and  expanded 
foliage  arc  gently  agitated  by  the  southern  breeze,  reminds  me  of 
the  sacred  tanks  in  Guzerat, 

I  have  often  mentioned  this  lovely  flower;  the  intelligent  Mr. 
Knight  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  subject:  “  growing  in  the 
•water,  amongst  its  broad  leaves  it  puts  forth  a  flower,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  formed  the  seed-vessel,  shaped  like  a  bell,  or  inverted 
•cone,  and  punctuated  on  the  lop  with  little  cavities,  or  cells,  in 
which  the  seeds  grow  to  maturity,  decay,  and  again  shoot  forth; 
.{'or  the  orifices  of  these  cells  being  too  .small  to  let  the  seeds  drop 
out  when  ripe,  new  plants  germinate  in  the  places  where  they 
■were  formed,  the  bulb  of  the  vessel  serving  as  a  mairice  to  nou¬ 
rish  them  until  they  acquire  such  a  degree  of  magnitude  as  to 
burst  it  open  and  release  themselves;  after  which,  like  other 
aquatic  weeds,  they  take  root  wherever  the  current  deposits  them. 
This  plant,  therefore,  being  thus  productive  of  itself,  and  vegetat¬ 
ing  from  its  own  matricc  without  being  fostered  in  the  earth,  was 
naturally  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
■Deity  upon  the  waters/'  To  this  Maurice  alludes  in  his  beautiful 
jpoem  on  the  lotos  of  Egypt. 


iillv  ;  cvoii  as  fire  is  a  powerful  divinity',  whether  consecrated  or 
popular.  Tims,  lliough  brahmins  employ  themselves  in  till  sorts 
of  mean  occupations,  they  must  invariably  be  honoured,  for  they 
are  something  transccndcnlly  divine.” 

“  Of  created  things,  the  most  excellent  arc  those  which  are 
animated  ;  of  the  animated,  those  which  subsist  by  intelligence ; 
of  the  intelligent,  mankind  ;  and  of  men,  the  sacerdotal  class. 
The  very  birth  of  a  brahmin  is  a  continued  incarnation  ofDmnsi, 
god  of  justice;  for  the  brahmin  is  born  to  promote  justice,  and  to 
procure  ultimate  happiness. 

“  ‘Whatever,  exists  in  the  universe,  is  in  effect,  though  not  in 
form,  the  wealth  of  the  brahmin,  since  the  brahmin  is  entitled  to  it 
by  his  primogeniture  and  eminence  of  birth. 

“  When  a  brahmin  springs  to  light,  he  is  borti  above  the 
world,  the  chief  of  all  creatures  ;  assigned  to  guard  the  treasury  of 
duties,  religious  and  civil. 

“  He  who,  through  ignorance  of  the  law,  sheds  blood  from  the 
body  of  a  brahmin,  not  engaged  in  battle,  as  many  particles  of 
dust  as  the  blood  shall  roll  up  from  the  ground,  for  so  many  years 
shall  the  shedder  of  that  blood  be  mangled  by  other  animals  in  his 
next  birth  ;  or  so  many  thousand  years  shall  the  shedder  of  that 
blood  be  tormented  in  hell.” 

•  Such  insufferable  pre-eminence,  either  implied  or  confirmed, 
in  a  variety  of  passages  respecting  the  brahmins,  pervades  the  code 
of  Menu.  Great  indeed  must  be  the  sacrifice  such  men  make, 
when  they  embrace  a  religion  of  which  humility  is  the  foundation 
stone.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  to  the  English 
reader  of  the  surprize  and  horror  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
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of  filly  miles,  I  bad,  lo  avoid  the  beat  of  the  day,  generally  set 
off' about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrived  at  Barochc  early  the 
next  morning.  Prom  prudential  considerations,  as  well  as  to  please 
my  Dhuboy  friends,  I  resolved  to  commence  my  journey  three 
hours  sooner;  and,  accompanied  by  the  Scrnlah  Bliaut,  left  the 
durbar  at  two,  instead  of  five  o'clock.  We  halted  a  short  time  in 
a  grove  without  the  city  gates,  waiting  for  my  servants  and  palan¬ 
quin-bearers,  who  were  to  follow  with  my  escritoire,  with  a  few 
papers  and  valuables,  under  the  escort  of  ail  Indian  cavalry  offi¬ 
cer.  I  left  my  linguist  and  upper  servant  at  the  durbar  to  come 
with  the  records  and  larger  packages  when  the  garrison  marched 
to  Baroche. 

During  this  halt,  with  a  mind  more  oppressed  by  sorrow  at 
leaving  the  place  than  from  any  idea  of  danger  oh  the  journey,  I 
wrote  the  following  lines  with  a  pencil,  which,  although  since  re¬ 
wised,  contain  the  extempore  effusions  of  a  heart  contending  with 
many  mingled  sensations  arising  from  my  peculiar  situation. 


On  tile  arrival  of  my  palanquin  and  effects  at  the  grove,  I 
placed  them  under  the  care  of  the  cavalry  officer,  and  eighteen 
armed  horsemen  ;  and  with  the  other  six,  the  Bliaut  security  on 
horseback,  and  a  little  favourite  slave  boy  behind  the  carriage,  I 
commenced  my  journey  with  full  four  hours  day-light  before  us. 
I  had  previously  sent  off  relays  of  bullocks;  and  travelling  in  a 
light  hackarce,  at  the  late  of  live  miles  an  hour,  I  passed  through 
the  wild  country  about  sun-set,  at  least  three  hours  sooner  than 
usual.  Not  meeting  with  any  molestation  from  the  Gracias,  and 
concluding  the  brahmins  had  been  misinformed,  I  dismissed  the 
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Callander,  the  British  resident  at  Jamboseer,  who  accompanied 
me  to  Ahmedabad,  and  was  highly  respected  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  corresponded  with  some  Gracia  rajahs,  wiio  had  no  concern 
with  the  chieftains  of  Mandwa  and  Vcloria,  and  were  in  no  shape 
implicated  in  their  treachery;  they  assured  him,  in  letters  written 
after  my  providential  escape,  of  what  was  the  deliberate  inten¬ 
tion  of  those  cruel  tribes,  had  they  secured  me  alive.  These 
Gracia  friends  of  Mr.  Callander,  aided  by  the  bhauls  of  Serulah, 
were  the  means  of  recovering  my  palanquin  and  some  other  effects 
from  the  enemy;  my  sword  they  detained,  as  a  trophy  of  their 

I  formerly  mentioned  the  cruel  sbeep-skin  death,  sometimes 
practised  by  the  Mahrattas,  which  was  not  forgotten  among  the 
various  tortures  meditated  against  me  by  those  merciless  chief¬ 
tains.  To  be  sewed  up  naked  in  the  skin  of  an  animal  newly 
flayed,  and  therein  exposed  to  the  solar  rays  in  India,  without 
food  or  water,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  cruel  deaths  ever  thought 
of.  The  deprivation  of  sustenance  would  indeed  mercifully  hasten  ‘ 
the  death  of  the  wretched  sufferer;  for  dreadful  must  be  the  tor¬ 
ture  occasioned  by  the  skin  drying,  contracting,  and  closely  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  flesh  of  the  living  victim. 

I  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  this  punishment  in  Indian 
history,  excepting  one  instance  recorded  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery, 
which  was  probably  of  a  similar  nature.  The  anecdote  is  alto¬ 
gether  curious,  and  concludes  with  one  of  Abul  Fazcl's  usual 
remarks.  During  the  khalifat  of  Walccd,  Mohammed  Cossim  was 
sent  against  Dahir,  a  brahmin  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


TRANSACTIONS  A 


Stamnore-hill.  There  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the 
tamarind-tree,  custard-apple,  and  cotton-plant,  flourishing  with  the 
ginger,  turmeiick,  and  codec  ;  and  have  gathered  ripe  guavas  from 
a  tree  entwined  by  the  crimson  ipomca,  the  lovely  ilfWaw-cvccper 
of  the  Hindoos;  encircled  by  the  changeable  rose  (hibiscus  niuta- 
bilis)  the  fragrant  mogree,  attracting  alhinna,  and  sacred  lulsee. 

I  have  not  succeeded  with  the  mango,  which,  in  larger  conserva¬ 
tories,  has  not  only  blossomed,  but  produced  fruit;  in  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  perhaps  in  some  others. 
The  fruit,  I  believe,  did  not  arrive  at  full  maturity;  the  blossoms 
were  in  perfection  and  richly  scented.  The  (unrali,  or  bloom  of 
the  mango,  is  mentioned  among  the  five  warm  flowers  in  which  the 
arrows  of  Cama  Diva,  the  Hindoo  god  of  love,  are  said  to  be 
dipped,  as  formerly  mentioned  in  the  hymn  to  that  deity. 
“  Sweetly,”  says  another  tender  lamentation,  “  delightful  are  the 
flowers  of  the  amra  on  the  mountain  lop,  while  the  murmuring 
bees  pursue  their  voluptuous  toil:  delightful,  yet  afflicting  to 
me,  O  friend,  in  the  absence  of  the  youthful  Kesaya!  I  am  not 
the  terrible  Maijusa:  a  garland  of  water  lilies,  with  subtle  threads, 
decks  my  shoulders ;  not  serpents  with  twisted  folds.  The  blue 
petals  of  the  lotos  glitter  on  my  neck,  not  the  azure  gleam  of  poi-. 
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rhetoric  of  native  argument,  the  regular  fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry.  The  influence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  ambiguous 
complexion.  The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed 
the  blessings  and  asserted  the  rights  of  civil  and  religious  free¬ 
dom.  Their  moral  and  political  writings  might  have  gradually 
unlocked  the  fellers  of  Eastern  despotism,  diffused  a  liberal  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  toleration,  and  encouraged  the  Arabian  sages  to 
suspect  that  their  caliph  was  a  tyrant,  and  their  prophet  an  im¬ 
postor.  The  instinct  of  superstition  was  alarmed  by  the  intro¬ 
duction,  even  of  the  abstract  sciences;  and  the 'more  rigid  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  law  condemned  the  rash  and  pernicious  curiosity  of 
Ahnamon.  To  the  thirst  of  martyrdom,  the  vision  of  paradise, 
and  the  belief  of  predestination,  we  must  ascribe  the  invincible 
enthusiasm  of  the  prince  and  people.  And  the  sword  of  the 
Saracens  became  less  formidable,  when  their  youth  was  drawn 
away  from  the  camp  to  the  college,  when  the  armies  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful  presumed  to  read  and  to  reflect.” 

The  effects  of  the  belief  m  predestination,  not  only  among  the 
Maliomedans  just  mentioned,  but  the  Indians  in  general,  arc  won- 
derful,  and  pervade  their  whole  conduct.  'The  entrance  of  the 
jumma  musjid,  or  grand  mosque,  in  the  capital  of  a  district,  had 
been  adorned  by  two  lofty  minars;  one  of  them  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  fell  down  at  a  few  feet  from  its  base,  and  left  the  other  a 
desolate  beauty.  On  inquiring  why  the  damage  was  not  repaired, 
the  mullah  told  me  their  religion  did  not  permit  it  when  produced 
by  such  a  cause. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  conclude  the  subject  of  oriental 
literature  without  mentioning  Avyak,  a  celebrated  female  philo- 


In  whom  is  hutch  science,  in  him  is  great  value. 
Wise  men  are  exalted  above  all  other  nten. 


Mother  and  father  are  the  first  known  Deity. 
Obstinate  children  are  like  a  poisonous  draught. 

If  thou  cherishes!  passion,  all  thy  merit  is  lost. 

To  obey  thy  father  is  better  than  prayer. 

To  honour  thy  mother  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

Be  peaceful,  give,  and  be  happy. 

The  best  ornament  of  a  family  is  unanimity. 

The  best  ornament  of  a  female  is  modesty. 

Without  a  clean  conscience,  there  is  no  good  sleep. 

Amongst  relations  civility  is  too  often  neglected. 
Even  with  thy  nearest  friends  speak  net  impolitely. 
Speak  friendly  even  to  the  poor. 

The  fruit  will  be  equal  to  the  seed. 

A  bad  wife  is  like  a  fire  in  ihe  lap. 

A  slandering  wife  is  like  a  devil. 

Let  thy  fellow  creatures  partake  in  thy  enjoyments. 
Without  religion  is  no  virtue. 

If  the  Lord  is  angry,  no  man  can  save! 


If  any  faith  could  be  placed  in  a  legend  recorded  in  the  Ayeen 
Akbevy,  we  might  suppose  Avyar  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  college 
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ways  an  epitome  of  the  imperial  arrangements  r«i  .Agra  and  Delhi. 
These  stale  insignia  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  among  people 
so  much  allracled  by  outward  appearance;  and  is  equally  un¬ 
avoidable,  in  some  degree,  wherever  an  Englishman  resides  in  a 
public  character,  vested  with  a  delegated  authority,  whether  he  is 
entitled  a  governor,  a  chief,  a  judge,  or  a  collector.  'J’he  people 
in  general  do  not  enter  into  those  distinctions,  they  consider  him 
as  intrusted  with  the  executive  power,  and  the  more  enlightened 
view  him  as  the  representative  of  the  British 'nation.  Humble, 
as  was  my  own  situation  in  the  Company’s  service,  on  the  general 
system  at  Bombay;  and,  as  collector  of  Dhuboy,  subordinate  to 
the  chief  and  council  at  Baroche;  yet,  being  the  only  English¬ 
man  intrusted  with  civil  authority  in  the  Dhuboy  purgimnas,  I 
lived  in  the  durbar,  the  residence  of  their  ancient  rajahs,  pundits, 
and  governors;  and,  as  far  as  (lie  inhabitants  could  judge,  was 
possessed  of  supreme  power  and  influence.  I  was,  therefore, 
often  gently  reprimanded  by  the  zemindars  and  native  officers,  for 
leaving  the  suwarrec,  or  state  attendants,  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
city,  when' I  took  my  evening  excursion,  and  preferred  a  walk  in 
the  fields,  followed  by  a  single,  peon  and  a  faithful  dog,  to  being 
smothered  in  dusty  roads  by  an  ostentatious  cavalcade.  It  would 
have  been  as  imprudent  to  have  waved  die  ceremony  of  official 
insignia  within  llie  precincts  of  the  Dhuboy  durbar,  as  it  would 
have  been  irksome  to  parade  with  such  imcumbranccs  on  a  rural 
recreation. 

At  this  time,  when  surrounded  by  ten  times  more  Asiatic 
pomp  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect  would  fall  to  m3’  lot,  how 
often  have  I  wished,  and  in  familiar  letters  to  my  English  friends 


since  tiic  English  possessed  it.  Surely,  then,  it  may  be  gradually 
and  peaceably  abolished  wherever  Great  Britain  extends  her -in¬ 
fluence.  Although  not  one  of  these  infatuated  females  have  im¬ 
molated  themselves  during-  that  long  period  in  Bombay,  it  is  a 
fact,  loo  well  established,  that  very  lately,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  months,  and  within  the  compass  of  thirty  miles  round  Calcutta, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  women,  some  of  them  virgin  widows,  have 
sacrificed  themselves  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  husbands.  To 
what  extent  this  cruel,  destructive,  and  impolitic  system  prevails 
among  thirty  millions  of  Hindoos  subject  to  British  laws  and 
government,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  determine;  the  pro¬ 
portion  must  be  painfully  great.  In  this  estimate  of  thirty  millions 
neither  Mahoniedans,  Parsecs,  nor  the  warlike  tribes  and  lower 
castes  of  Hindoos  arc  included;  the  calculation  is  only  intended 
fov  those  classes  who,  more  or  less,  accede  to  this  destructive  tenet. 
The  whole  population  of  the  British  empire  exceeds  sixty  millions. 

Infanticide,  as  formerly  mentioned,  has,  within  these  few  years, 
been  exterminated  in  Guzeral,  and  thousands  of  happy  mothers, 
in  all  succeeding  ages,  when  caressing  their  infant  daughters,  will 
bless  the  name  of  Duncan.  Surely,  therefore,  the  horrid  spec¬ 
tacle  of  female  suicide  will  be  for  ever  abolished;  for  we  must  re¬ 
collect,  as  instanced  in  the  vizier  of  Brodera’s  wife,  it  is  not  only 

situations  of  life,  that  thus  dedicates  herself  to  the  flames. 

The  English  have  introduced  the  blessings  of  vaccination 
among. all  descriptions  of  people  in  Hindustan.  By  which  means 
the  lives  of  thousands,  and  lens  of  thousands,  are  annually  pre¬ 
served.  Tn  this  humane  undertaking  the  brahmins  have  risen 
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eruption  had  not  taken  place,  he  would  have  endeavoured  lo  faci¬ 
litate  and  render  it  easy,  but  that  now  it  was  too  late.  On  ask¬ 
ing  Choby  what  his  process  was,  he  said,  “  From  the  matter  of 
the  pustule  on  the  cow,  I  keep  a  thread  drenched,  which  enables 
me,  at  pleasure,  to  cause  an  easy  eruption  on  any  child;  adoring, 
at  the  same  time,  Bowannee  (who  isdherwise  called  Debee,  Mata, 
and  Sebla,  and  who  has  the  direction  of  this  malady)  as  well  in 
my  own  person,  as  by  causing  the  father  of  the  child  to  perform 
the  like  ceremonies;  after  which  I  run  the  drenched  string  into  a 
needle,  and  drawing  it  through  between  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the 
child's  upper  arm,  leave  it  there,  performing  the  same  operation 
in  both  arms,  which  always  ensures  an  easy  eruption;  on  the  first 
appearance  of  which,  the  child’s  father  or  guardian  renews  his 

an  ass,  it  is  customary  for  such  parent  or  guardian  to  fill  his  lap 
with  grain,  which  an  ass  is  sent  to  eat  up.  These  observances 
ensure  the 'propitious  direction  of  Bowannee,  so  that  only  a  very 
few  pustules  make  their  appearance;  nor  does  any  one  die  under 
this  process.”  Thus  far  did  I  learn  from  Alep  Choby. 

“  Upon  referring  on  this  subject  to  a  native,  well  versed  in  the 
learning  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  he  told  me  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  thus  described  by  Choby  was  not  general  among  them,  but 
confined  to  those  who  were  attached  to  the  worship  of  Bowannee, 
and  adored  her  with  implicit  faith;  and  upon  my  asking  the  per¬ 
son  whether  lie  was  aware  how  the  matter  of  the  pustule  got  from 
the  cow,  and  whether  all  cows  had  such  pustules,  or  only  those  of 
a  certain  description;  he  answered,  that  on  these  points  he  pos¬ 
sessed  no  information,  but  had  certainly  understood  that  the  cows 


n  this  topic;  hence  I  need  not  say,  that  the  preparation 
■U  have  sent  to  me,  has  afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure, 
as  I  have  long  been  desirous  to  see  one  of  this  kind:  the 


without  improvement  or  alteration,  arc  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  through  succeeding  generations.  They  therefore  seldom 
apply  for  the  assistance  of  Europeans  until  the  case  appears  hope¬ 
less  from  their  own  prescriptions.  They  do  not  bleed,  nor  perform 
any  surgical  operation,  unless  the  removal  of  a  part  partially 
divided.  All  cases  of  fractures  and  dislocations  are  consigned  to 
the  potters ;  a  caste  of  people  abounding  in  IiindosJan,  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  water-jars  and  cooking  utensils  of  red  clay,  so  universally 
used.  The  potter  places  the  limb  of  his  patient  in  what  lie  consi¬ 
ders  the  best  situation,  and  then  covers  the  part  affected  with 
moist  clay;  this  when  dry  tixes  the  limb,  and  under  such  treat¬ 
ment  simple  and  compound  fractures  often  do  well:  but,  as  may 
be  expected  from  this  process,  distortions  and  stiff  joints  are  more 
frequently  the  consequence. 

“  For  spasmodic  affections  the  natives  of  India  generally 
apply  the  juice  of  the  milk-bush  to  the  parts  affected,  which  acts 


ing  men,  especially  palanquin-bearers,  and  porters  of  heavy 
burthens,  marked  in  many  places  by  a  hot  iron.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  liberal  mind  and  singular  propensity  of  the  Tan- 
jore  sovereign,  already  mentioned,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  thesp 
medical  practitioners  should  in  general  acquire  any  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy  ;  and  the  heat  of  the  climate  operates  powerfully 
against  their  possessing  any  extensive  information  from  dissection. 
Much  however  may  be  acquired  from  preparations. 

“  Although  I  have  no  high  opinion  of  the  general  mode  of 
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females,  whom,  indeed,  they  were  not  often  permitted  to  sec;  but 
formed  tlicir  judgment  of  the  disorder  by  feeling  the  patient’s  pulse 
with  the  arm  admitted  through  a  perforated  curtain.  It  certainly 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  a  brahmin  to  mingle  Peruvian 
bark,  or  any  other  medicine,  with  wine  or  distilled  spirits;  but  to 
take  the  drug  in  simple  water,  or  compounded  with  any  ingre¬ 
dients  he  was  accustomed  to,  would  not  be  attended  with  difficulty. 
As  to  the  other  castes,  in  general,  provided  they  are  persuaded  the 
prescription  is  to  effect  a  cure,  or  prove  a  stimulus,  they  wave  the 
ceremony,  of  being  very  particular  in  their  inquiries. 

Among  some  curiosities  at  Surat,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  a  few  more  of  the  zodiac  rupees  in  good  preservation,  but  could 
not  meet  with  any  for  sale.  When  these  singular  coins  occurred 
on  a  former  occasion,  I  had  not  read  Lord  Valentin's  travels, 
otherwise  I  might  have  acquired  some  light  from  a  note  in  the 
appendix.  In  his  journey  from  Calcutta  to  the  northern  districts, 
his  Lordship  only  mentions  having  procured  one  of  the  zodiac 
moliurs  at  Benares,  which  were  now  so  extremely  rare,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  purchase  a  complete  set.  In  the  note  it  is  remarked, 
that  llte  tradition  of  their  having  been  coined  by  Noor  Jeltan,  em¬ 
press  of  Jchangheer,  is  discredited  by  the  natives  of  science  and 
research,  who  rather  imagine  that  the  emperor,  on  the  celebration 
of  his  birth  or  reign,  ordered  medals  to  be  struck,  with  the  sign  of 
the  zodiac  in  which  the  sun  was  when  such  anniversary  occurred  ; 
which  his  long  reign,  and  the  difference  of  solar  and  lunar  years, 
■would  easily  have  allowed  to  pass  throughout  the  whole  number. 
Lord  Valentia  seems  persuaded  they  were  intended  for  medals,  and 
not  for  a  current  coin.  Some  of  them  have  this  inscription  ; 
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From  Tannoh  wc  made  a  pleasant  excursion,  in  palanquins,  to 
the  inland  mountains,  to  revisit  the  excavated  temples  and  singular 
habitations,  formerly  described  ;  and  on  our  returning  voyage  from 

Tannah  to  Bombay,  took  a  last  view 'of  the  far-famed  caverns  on 

the  island  of  Elcphanta— scenes  which  always  fill  the  mind  with 

renewed  astonishment,  followed  by  a  train  of  ideas  unknown  in  other 

situations.  Having  formerly  described  these  wonderful  excava¬ 
tions,  I  shall  not  proceed  again  on  the  same  ground ;  but  as  the 
Hiudoo  Pantheon  illustrates  some  objects  in  those  gloomy  regions, 
on  which  it  was  not  then  in  my  power  to  throw  sufficient  light,  I 
shall  on  this  farewell  visit  introduce  two  or  three  satisfactory  re¬ 
marks  from  that  valuable  work,  which  coincides  in  opinion  with 
almost  every  intelligent  person  I  conversed  with  on  the  spot,  that 
the  Elcphanta  was  not  always  a  small  island  of  only  five  or  six 
miles  in  circumference,  but  was  formerly  joined  to  the  contiguous 
islands,  and  to  the  continent;  from  which  it  is  now  disjoined  by 
a  channel  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth."  In  the  spacious  harbour 
formed  by  the  islands  of  Caranjah,  Colaba,  Bombay,  Salsette,  and 
die  continent,  several  smaller  rocky  islands  are  scattered,  bearing 
of  course  different  names;  but  which  I  deem  formerly  to  have 
been  only  one,  and  probably  under  one  designation ;  which  might 
well  have  been  that  still  retained  by  Bombay,  or  by  Elcphanta,  or 
by  a  little  island,  close  to  the  latter,  that  we  call  Butcher's  Island. 
Its  Hindoo  name  is  Dcva-dcvy,  the  island  of  the  gods,  or  Holy 
Island.  It  is  low  ;  less  than  a  mile  I  think  from  the  Elephanta,  in 
die  direction  of  Salsette.  'Hie  island  of  Bombay  is  called  by  the 
brahmins  ftlaha-maha-dcuy,  or  Maha-maha-dcva.  Maha  is  an  epi¬ 
thet  of  grandeur,  and,  as  applied  to  a  person,  of  pre-eminence. 
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nearly  jover  the  head  of  Siva,  is  a  thing  like  a  mitre,  with  a  crozier 
cut  deep  into  it,  and  surmounted  with  a  cross;  but  the  limbs  of 
the  cross  not  exactly  at  right  angles.  Two  aged  and  emaciated 
males  are  on  the  right  (the  spectator’s  right)  of  the  mitre,  holding 
up  their  hands,  betokening  pity  and  pain;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mitre  are  two  similar  figures.  In  front  of  each  pair  is  a  pros¬ 
trate  distressed  male  child,  their  heads  near  the  mitre;  beyond  the 
last  mentioned  pair,  on  the  spectator’s  left,  are  a  male  and  female 
in  great  anxiety  and  distress,  holding  stall's  in  their  hands. 

“  Near  this  compartment,  but  advanced  into  the  body  of  the 
cave,  so  as  not  to  be  interposed,  is  a  room,  twenty-two  feet  square, 
with  a  door  in  each  face;  and  on  each  side  the  door  a  gigantic 
male  figure,  in  stature  sixteen  feet,  highly  ornamented ;  this  room 
contains  a  monstrous  linga,  plainly  indicating  for  whose  worship 
this  temple  was  intended.  Rut  neither  this,  nor  any  other  part  of 
the  caves  of  Klephanla,  is  used  as  a  temple,  by  modern  Hindoos; 
it  has  no  establishment  of  brahmins,  or  endowments:  but  neigh¬ 
bouring  individuals  make  occasional  offerings  of  prayers  and  ob¬ 
lations.  I  have  seen  the  lingas  adorned  with  recent  flowers;  and 
rice  on  the  yoni  at  (he  foot  of  it.  Brahmins  generally  disregard 
imperfect  images:  the  sad  mutilations  at  Klephanla  may  well, 
therefore,  have  caused  their  neglect  of  it. 

“  It  lias  been  said  in  support  of  some  hypothesis,  that  Lire 
Vedas  and  Puranas,  die  sacred  hooks  of  the  Hindoo,  make  no 
mention  of  this  cavern  temple.  But  who  has  sufficiently  examined 
those  wonderful  volumes  to  be  enabled  to  say'  so  ?  Several  of  our 
Sanscrit  scholars  have' given  us  many  surprising  things  that  they 
du  contain;  but  a  knowledge  of  wluit  they  do  not  contain,  or, 
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time  extend  themselves  beyond  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  the 
precincts  of  Sural  and  Barochc,  which  are  at  present  almost  the 
only  places^  where  they  reside  in  any  considerable  number.  In¬ 
stead  of  emigrating  to  foreign  powers*  and  distant,  situations,  this 
industrious  tribe  would  form  a  flourishing  colony  nearer  home, 
carrying  with  them  arts  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  As 
carpenters,  in  house  and  ship  building,  they  arc  extremely  expert; 
especially  the  latter,  and  to  them  the  naval  architecture  at  Surat 
and  Bombay  is  chiefly  confined.  If  thus  induced  to  settle  on 
Salselte,  indulged  with  temples  for  their  ,  sacred  fire,  open  sepul¬ 
chres  for  their  dead,  farms,  manufactories,  and  collages  for  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  and  gardens  and  villas  for  the  opulent, 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  a  belter  or  a  happier  colony. 

Few  people  more  justly  appreciate  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
property  than  the  Parsees;  they  enjoy  the  envied  bliss,  and  con- 

at  Bombay,  I  frequently  conversed  with  Munchcr  Jevan,  and  • 
other  sensible  Parsees.  Unshackled  by  tile  religious  prejudices 
and  superstitious  deprivations  of  the  Hindoos  and  Maiimnedans, 
and  possessing  more  useful  knowledge  and  liberal  sentiments  than 
either,  1  was  highly  gratified  byr  their  opinion  on  subjects  in  gene¬ 
ral  history,  politics,  and  religion.  Their  reasoning  on  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  colonies  and  the  ruinous  war  then  just  ler- 
minated,  on  the  blended  and  separate  interests  of  the  King’s  nnd 
Company’s  governments  '  in  India,  and  the  diversity  of  religious 
opinions  and  modes  of  worship  in  the  Christian  church,  were  I 
to  detail  them  would  surprise  many  European  readers. 

.The  Parsees  at  Bombay  possess  considerable  landed  properly. 


iullv  described  it  during  the  English  government,  when  flourish¬ 
ing  and  happy:  under  the  Mahrattas  Mr.  Cruso  thus  writes.  The 
present  Ainul  or  governor  for  Mahdajee  Sindia,  named  Gopal 
Row,  is  a  voung  man  of  mean  capacity,  not  liked  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tant*;.  The  dewaii  a  low  insignificant  being,  called  Tattca.  The 
nmdiemoodav,  named  Lullubhy  is  a  banian  of  considerable  fortune 
who  lurid  that  post  under  the  nabob  Mozuz  Caun,  previous  to  the 
English  confjuesl,  and  filled  it  during  the  whole  of  their  govern- 

dcpurlincnl  made  him  useful  to  the  Company’s  collectors,  and 
gave  him  great  consequence  in  the  purgunna.  He  has  contrived 
(o  hold  the  same  situation  under  the  Mahratta  government ;  but 
is  DO  longer  a  friend  to  bin  former  employers,  and  ungratefully 
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spectacle  in  the  central  division  without  interruption.  On  enter¬ 
ing  this  apartment  we  found  three  chairs  placed  for  us,  and  ano¬ 
ther  covered  with  crimson  velvet  for  Fully  Sihng,  who  soon  en¬ 
tered,  and  after  the  usual  compliments  we  were  scaled  ;  the  embrace 
is  only  customary  at  a  first  meeting.  Wc  were  afterwards  informed 
that  Fully  'Silmgs  reason  for  not  being  present  in  the  durbar  to 
receive  us,  arose  from  a  finesse  of  foolish  pride,  that  he  might 
avoid  the  condescension  of  rising.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  all  the  company  introduced  upon  this  occasion,  were  of  rude 
and  clownish  appearance,  with  only  two  exceptions:  ooe,  a  manly 
handsome  Patan,  who  commanded  the  regular  troops ;  the  other 
a  Mahomedan  officer  of  a  similar  description.  Two  sets  of  danc- 
ing-girls  were  provided  for  our  entertainment:  but  though  Brodera, 
or  Waroda,  as  frequently  called  by  the  natives,  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities  in  India  for  these  tolerated  courtezans,  and  from 
Putty  Siling’s  general  character,  his.acquaintance  with  them  is  not 
very  limited,  none  were  of  even  passable  beauty.  They  however 
danced  well,  and  one  of  them  sang  with  more  harmony  and  variety 
than  usual.  Our  visit  was  protracted  until  near  midnight,  by  a 
long  private  conference,  which  Fulty  Sihng  had  requested  Sir 
Charles -to  have  with  himself  and  his  principal  minister  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate. apartment.  The  public  visit  was  closed,  as  customary,  with 
a  return  of  presents. 

Early  the  next  morning  wc  proceeded  to  Jarode,  the  last  stage 
in  the  Brodera  purgunna,  where  the  CJuicwar  dominion  terminates, 
and  Mhadnjee  Sindia’s  commences.  Near  Brodera  the  road  is 
good,  and  the  country  of  that  pleasing  description  already  men¬ 
tioned  all  the  rest  presented  a  dreary  aspect,  without  an  acre  in 


an  excellent  lank,  at  ibis  advanced  season  abounding  with  water.  ! 

On  ibe  2ulh  wc  marched  eleven  miles  to  Halool,  the  first  part 
uncultivated  and  dreary,  but.  about  halfway  the.  dawn  of  morning 
presented  a  beautiful  landscape;  to  the  finest  fields  and  richest 
woods  was  added  a  charming  variety  of  forest  scenery,  with  an  ex¬ 
cel  lent  road  winding  through  it.  The  morning  air,  perfumed  by 
numberless  flowering  shrubs,  and  a  serenade  from  bulbuls  and 
other  warblers,  rendered  the  sylvan  scene  complete,  until  we 
readied  Ilalool,  a  large  village  belonging -lo  Sindia,  five  miles  from 
Powa-dniiT.  Our  encampment  commanded  a  grand  view  of  that 

‘uumnit ;  which,  as  also  the  ascent  to  it,  is  strougly  fortified  at 
convenient  places;  but  what  srencrallv  appears  at  a  distance  to  be 
an  aruficial  fortification,  below  the  upper  part,  is  all  a  natural 
cV|i-n<~e  coiwelinff  ot  scarped  rock  to  a  most  formidable  depth. 
On  ihe  nuiunil  of  the.  mountain  is  a  Hindoo  temple  of  some  cele- 
tiritv  •  rd*n  ihe  mausoleum  of  Peer  buj|iiu  beimuat,  a  AJahomcdau 
-aint  A  pari  of  these  relisjinus  edifices  is  said  10  be  used  ns  stoic- 
This  fortress,  winch  makes  such  a  conspicuous  appearance 
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Malwa.  The  ravines  and  inaccessible  retreats  near  Ihe  banks  of 


vmilnnl  police  had  been  established. 

On  leavinn  the  Myhi  sve  pvoccedcd  to  Rajoud,  a  large  zemin- 
dnrran  village,  belonging  to  a  Rajpoot,  named  Keysrcc  Sihng,  on 
Mi-  little  liver  Cole-Ser,  where  we  encamped  after  a  march  of 


poppies,  for  opium.  The  mode  of  extracting  and  gathering  this 
drug  from  the  poppy,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  is  very 


simple.  The  peasants  go  every  evening  into  the  fields,  and  with 
a  sharp  instrument  make  three  or  four  incisions  into  the  rind  of 
the  poppy-head  of  seed ;  the  juice,  during  the  night,  oozes  plenti¬ 
fully  from  these  incisions;  and  is  tenacious,  until  they  come  the 
next  morning  with  another  instrument  to  scrape  it  oft',  and  collect 
it  for  sale.  This  country  also  produces  the  sarunjee,  or  aul 
tree.  From  the  root  of  this  tree  when  y'oung  the  natives  extract  a 
red  dye. 

The  large  village  of  Bulleyree  is  amply  supplied  with  water, 
from  several  brooks  flowing  at  this  arid  season.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  during  the  latter  stages  was  remarkably  well  watered ;  indeed 
the  province  of  Malwa  is  in  this  respect  proverbially  happy,  and 


